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ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN EAST & WEST 


Although we are now completing the 
sixth year after the end of the last war, 
the world has not been able fully to over- 
come the adverse forces of the post-war 
period. On the political front, the cold 
war still persists, with intermittent 
vigour; it transformed itself into a real 
‘hot’? war in a corner of Asia—Korea— 
during the latter months of the year. 
The political centre of gravity has now 
definitely shifted to Asia. The complete 
spread of Communism in China, the 
Korean war, the flare-up in Indo-China, 
the Tibetan affair and the Nepalese in- 
cident are all portents indicating on 
this side of the world, an increasingly 
complex political situation. The 
Malayan situation, however, has im- 
proved. Indonesia has secured her in- 
dependence, following a definite under- 
standing with the Dutch, and, after some 
initial troubles, is consolidating the 
forces of recovery. The trouble in 
Burma has considerably abated. 

Despite these and other disturbing 
political factors, economic progress over 
a large part of the world is being main- 
tained. America, Canada and Australia 
have been able to maintain the tempo 
of their development. With the help 
of the American Aid Programme, Wes- 
tern European countries have seen 
steady improvement. England thas been 
heroically endeavouring progressively 
to better her position. 

South American countries have been 
trying to better themselves, some by 
planned internal development and 
others by regulation of their foreign 
trade. Middle Bast countries have been 
more or less static. 

In India, industrial development has 
been better in a number of cases, except 
in respect of the two major industries 
viz. cotton and jute due to certain ex- 
traneous causes. She is grappling with 
the problem of achieving self-sufficiency 
in food, raw cotton and raw jute, al- 
though efforts in che direction in regard 
to the first article were upset consider- 
ably during the year by natural calami- 


ties like drought, floods and earthquake. 
Despite these, she is resolved to realise 
the target by 1952. : 

After the abatement of her political 
trouble, Burma is trying to look up eco- 
nomically; appreciable progress, how- 
ever, will have to be looked for only in 
the coming year. Malaya has shown 
good results. Ceylon’s progress is more 
or less steady, as also that of Siam. 
After a period of stress and turmoil, 
Indonesia is trying to come into her own 
economically; and her staple products 
can, hereafiter be expected to flow into 
world markets in greater abundance than 
before. 

Japan and Western Germany have 
been steadily rebuilding, with progres- 
sive success, their war shattered econo- 
mies. Their goods have again begun to 
appear in increasing volume in inter- 
national markets. 

After the outbreak of the Korean 
War, commodity prices began to shoot 
up. ‘Tihe process was aided ‘by the stock- 
pile programme of the Unitea States and 
the announcement of big defence ex- 
penditure programmes by England and 
other West European countries. The 
inflationary trend which commenced per- 
ceptibly in the middle of the year and 
proceeded thereafter at an accelerated 
pace, remained unchecked and unabated 
at the year end. 

Plans are being laid for the economic 
development of Asian countries, through 
the Aid to Undeveloped Countries Pro- 
gramme of America and the Six-year 
Commonwealth Plan for Development 
of S.E. Asian countries. The latter, in 
particular, is a large-scale programme, 
involving an aggregate expenditure of 
£1,868 million; and when these two reach 
their full stage of maturity, these coun- 
tries will witness substantial progress 
in their economic position. 


Onward March of America 
America made rapid strides, indus- 


trially and otherwise. The economic 
onward march which commenced in 
1946 still continues umabated. Indus- 
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trial production has increased two-fold 
as compared with the pre-war period. 
In some individual industries it is much 
more spectacular; it is nearly three-fold 
in machinery and chemicals. In steel, 
the progress has been above 2% times; 
and the plan is to naise production from 
the present level of nearly 100 million 
tons to 110 million tons. Industrial pro- 
duction, which was steadily progressive 
until July, took a sudden spurt in August, 
advancing from 97 to 108. September 
saw a further advance of 5 points, with 
the result that industrial production im- 
proved by 16 per cent in the first three 
quarters of the year. In the last, pro-. 
duction should show further spurt, in 
view of America’s huge Defence pro- 
gramme. Her large scale piling up of 
vital strategic commodities has already 
pushed up international commodity 
prices and given rise to inflationary 
trends in many countries. America, so 
to say, holds the key to further inter- 
national economic progress. 

The pattern of America’s foreign 
trade, while still progressive, should 
show significant variations. While both 
exports and imports have improved, the 
latter have done so at a more rapid pace 
than the former—with the result that, 
probably for the first time in the his- 
tory of America—there was an import 
surplus in the month of August. The 
export surplus became narrower as the 
year advanced. As exports too have im- 
proved, the influence from this pheno- 
menon is that America has begun to 
import more of other countries’ pro- 
ducts. This has solved, to a considerable 
extent, the problem of world dollar 
scarcity. Many countries in consequence, 
have improved their dollar position. 


U.K. Position 

Aided by devaluation, American ‘Aid 
and other favourable factors, the U.K. 
has been successfully struggling to better 
her economic position. Industrial pro- 
duction improved on balance during the 
January-July period, the highest and 
lowest points touched in the production 
indices being 144 and 184. As funther 
improvement must have taken place in 
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the succeeding months, it is safe to as- 
sume that the present level of produc- 
tion is about 50 per cent more than in 
the first full post-war year. This shows 
the strenuous progress achieved during 
the last four years. Individual indus- 
tries like ferrous, engineering, vehicles 
and chemicals have made relatively much 
better progress. In the sphere of for- 
eign trade, the trend has been towards 
increased exports and comparatively less 
imports, with the consequence that 
the adverse balance in merchandise 
has become considerably narrowed. It 
was £25 million in January and £21 mil- 
lion in October. If we take the whole 
period into consideration and compare 
with last year, the gap has become nar- 
rowed from an average monthly rate of 
£41 million to £35 million i.e. £6 million 
a month or £72 million a year. The 
U.K. has planned a very big Defence 
programme, entailing an expenditure of 
£1,200 million a year over the next three 
years. The implementation of this pro- 
gramme will mean concentration of in- 


dustrial effort on those industries 
directly or indirectly connected with 
Defence. 


Western Europe’s Recovery 

Western Europe has made a remark- 
able recovery and the general outlook 
is one of robust confidence. During the 
first half of the year statistical parti- 
culars show that the volume of indus- 
trial production was, almost without 
exception, larger than the pre-war 
level: in many countries it was some 30 
to 40 per cent above. In their relations 
with one another, they had reached a 
volume of trade fully 15 per cent larger 
than before the war. Their combined 
deficit on current account of the balance 
of payments with the outside world had 
been reduced from $7% million to an 
annual rate of $1.5 million. Most of 
the countries were able to add to their 
monetary reserves. Under the aegis of 
O.E.E.C., they proceeded with the libera- 
lisation of their intra-European trade 
and thanks to an improved exchange 
position, several of them were also able 
to allow greater freedom for imports 
of goods from sources outside Europe. 

Besides American Aid, the currency 
devaluation that took place in the 
Autumn of 1949 have had their favour- 
able effect on economic development in 
the directions indicated above. But, at 
the same time, it should not be forgotten 
that a large part of the improvement is 
due to the strenuous efforts made by 
these countries individually to restore 
balance not only in their budgets but 
also in their general financial position. 
At the same time, an unusually high 
rate of investment has been made pos- 
sible by the receipt of foreign aid. 
Another favourable factor has been the 
increased production and the general 
progress towards equilibrium in Latin 
America and S.E. Asia—a_ situation 
which has provided a basis for triangu- 
lar trade in the relations between 
Europe and the United States. Again, 
a factor of tre utmost significance has 
been the fact that world trade has been 
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progressing and not regressing—a fact 
which has enabled these countries to 
expand their trade and find customers 
for their increasing production Greater 
exports have meant greater employ- 
ment, particularly in the Export indus- 
tries. Shipments to the United States 
have been greater than before, thus 
ensuing a progressive solution of the 
dollar shortage problem. 

Western Europe has now reached a 
point of economic development when it 
can look forward to a satisfactory degree 
of equilibrium in its balance of pay- 
ments position in the near future—un- 
less the economy becomes filled by con- 
centration on reanrmaments programme. 
Economic conditions continuing to re- 
main undisturbed, it can confidently ex- 
pect to be able to apply any further 
improvement of the standard of living 
of its own people. 

Sweden’s economic development has 
been quite satisfactory in many respects. 
The steep rise in prices on the world 
market favoured Sweden, since ther ex- 
port prices went up more than the im- 
port; this, together with an increase in 
the volume of her exports without re- 
ducing her exchange reserve. Indus- 
trial production continued to rise, in 
spite of a falling off in certain home 
market industries. Employment con- 
tinued to be on a very high level, an 
acute shortage of labour being even felt 
in several branches. Till the end of the 
third quarter of the year, the rise in the 
domestic price level was moderate. 
Wholesale prices showed only a tardy 
rise and the cost of living remained 
practically stable. But, at the fall of 
the year, the situation showed a ten- 
dency to worsen, due to the impact of 
rising international prices. Certain pre- 
ventive financial measures were, con- 
sequently, adopted by the Swedish Gov- 
ernment, such as restricted bank credit, 
suspension of open market operations 
to sustain gilt-edge prices, greater con- 
trol over construction, etc. It is yet tro 
early to say whether these measures 
will have the desired effect; all that can 
be stated is that certain counter mea- 
sures have been taken at the very start 
of threatening inflation. 

At the end of June, industrial produc- 
tion was, on an average 84 percent 
over the corresponding period of 1949. 
There were, however, declines in the 
textile and leather and shoe industries 
owing to falling off of demand. Mining 
of iron ores remained unchanged at a 
high level. Production went up in other 
branches, particularly in the forest 
industries in which export demand was 
keen. Total industrial production is 
now twice as large as in 19385 and 
exceeds that for 1988 by nearly two 
thirds. The rise has been most strongly 
marked in the case of capital goods 
industries, which showed an increase 
over 1949 during the first half year. In 
the consumer goods industries, however, 
production was on the same level. 

Sweden's foreign trade, judged from 
the figures for the first eight months, 
underwent an exceedingly favourable 
development. Total exports during the 
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period amounted to Kr. 3,441 million, 
an increase of Kr. 842 million over last 
year (32 percent). Imports also showed 
a rise of 34 percent of’ Kr. 957 million 
at Kr. 3,740 million. The import surplus 
on merchandise account, was thus near- 
ly Kr. 300 million—i.e. Kr. 115 million 
over 1949. But, as Sweden always enjoys 
substantial surplus on invisible account, 
the payments position is expected to 
show a substantial improvement at the 
end of the year. 

Denmark marked a further stage of 
progress in her economic development. 
Agricultural production was much bet- 
ter at the end of August 1950 than a 
year ago. The index of production of 
milk was 120 as against 106, butter 116 
against 100, cheese 210 against 209, 
bacon 101 against 80, eggs 109 against 
93 and meat 92 against 65. These are 
the staple articles of Danish exports; 
consequently their exports showed an 
increase during January-August 1950 
as compared with the previous year. 
Butter was higher at 107.9 million kg. 
bacon at 126.1 million Kg. (58.4), 
cheese at 27.8 million Kg. (19.4) and 
eggs at 67.7 million Kg. (56.9). Indus- 
trial production was higher a year ago. 
Food -products industry was better by 
28 points, textile by 27 points, paper 
industry by 18 points and iron and 
metals industry by 27 points. The value 
of industrial gioods exported during 
January-August 1950 was Kr. 878.4 
million as compared with Kr. 650.0 
million in 1949. Unemployment was 
very low at the end of August, being 
only 9,700. During the eight month 
period, the total value of imports (incl. 
Marshall Aid Goods) was Kr. 3,817 
million—Kr. 1,005 million more than 
the corresponding period of 1949. The 
increase chiefly represented capital 
goods. Exports increased by Kr. 895 
million to Kr. 2835 million. The import 
surplus was thus Kr.. 982 million as 
against Kr. 659 million. 

In presenting the budget estimates 
for 1951, the Finance Minister of the 
Netherlands spoke in optimistic tones of 
the country’s economic progress, which 
he characterised as ‘unmistakable’. 
Judged from the statistics for the first 
half of the year, the country must be 
characterised to have made steady pro- 
gress. The budget for 1950 showed a 
smaller deficit of Fls. *17 million as 
compared with the _ revised deficit 
estimate of Fls. 367 million. The index 
number of industrial production was 
142 at the end of July 1950 as compared 
with 121 a year ago. The volume of 
employment increased to 148 in June 
1950 as against 143 in June 1949. What 
is of greater significance is the increase 
in the productivity of labour, which in- 
creased from 87 to 92. The trend of 
labour productivity is considered so very 
favourable as to expect with confidence 
the pre-war level to be reached by 1952- 
53. This steady rise in industrial pro- 
duction is due, among other things to 
the fact that, during the last two years, 
a sum of Fls. 2,200 million has been 
invested in industrial development, by 
way of replacement or extension. At 
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the end of July, there were only 60,800 
employed as against 88,700 at the com- 
mencement of the year. Wholesale prices 
showed an increase of 21 points at 317 
at the end of June as compared with 
the average for 1949. The index num- 
ber must have further increased now, 
in accordance with current world trends. 

Industrial production in Switzerland 
proceeded steadily during the first half 
of the year, except for certain sections 
of the textile and clothing industries. 
With the outbreak of the Korean war, 
the pace of production became acceler- 
ated. It was impossible for Switzeriand’s 
economy not to feel the repercussions 
of the shock caused by this conflict on 
world economy. The increase in indus- 
trial activity already noted, became 
greater during the succeeding months. 
The adjustment of foreign industries 
to armaments production did not fail 
to have its influence on the country’s 
export industry. There was increased 
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activity in the food-stuffs industries 
also, consequent on building up of 
household reserves... 

Switzerland’s imports during the first 
nine months amounted to S.Fr. 3,027 
million—an increase of S.Fr. 220 mil- 
lion over 1949. Exports amounted to 
SFr. 2,643 million, an increase of S.Fr. 
147. million. Increases in the export of 
textiles, machinery, instruments and 
apparatus, cheese and chemical and 
pharmaceutical products were registered. 
Switzerland’s principal buyers were 
Italy, United States, France, Germany, 
Belgium-Luxemburg and Great Britain; 
and principal suppliers United States, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Belgium-Luxemburg and Netherlands; 
and Argentine. 

Switzerland has acceded to the Euro- 
pean payments union initiated by the 
O.E.E.C. 

French economy has-been steady but 
quiet. Industrial production and other 
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factors of business activity showed gen- 
erally a rising trend in the first half of 
the year, but in the succeeding two 
months there was a definite slackening 
in which almost all the factors parti- 
cipated. Thus, the index of production 
which was 116 in January was only 94 
in August. Similarly, exports declined 
from Fr. 90,000 million at the end of 
June to Fr. 77,000 million at the end 
of August. But the import surplus, 
which was wide in the earlier months, 
narrowed down at the end of the period. 
Throughout the period, employment was 
less than 70,000 and at end of August 
actually less than 50,000. Statistics are 
not available for the latter months. But, 
judging from. trends, it is reasonable ot 
surmise that, during the period, econo- 
mic indicators perceptibly firmed up, 
following concentration on defence pro- 
i aie and general rise in world price 
levels. 
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The pattern uv. economic development 
of Belgium was similar to that of 
France—steady progress in the first half 
of the year and a downward quietitude 
in the succeeding two months. In the 
last four months of the year also the 
trend must have been as averred for 
France. 

West Germany, on the other hand, 
showed steady improvement during the 
first half of the year and trends at the 
end of the period indicated firmness for 
the latter half. The index of industrial 
production advanced from 95 in January 
to 107 in June—thus improving to some 
extent on the pre-war level of produc- 
tion. Industries like coal, lignite, petro- 
leum, electricity, steel, cotton and 
woollen yarn and rayon either showed 
increases or remained more or less 
steady. West Germany extended her 
export trade, which improved from 443 
million R, m. in January to 652 in June. 
Cost of living was steady during the 
period. As in other countries the latter 
half of the year probably showed in 
Germany, too, the same firming up ten- 
dency in the economic sphere. 


Canada’s Economy 2 

The economy of Canada shows steady 
advance. Industrial production, for in- 
stance, improved from 182.6 (index 
number) in January to 192.7 in August. 
The rate of output of the industries 
(Combined) is now double that of the 
pre-war period. The main industries, 
the products of which prominently 
figure in the export trade of the country, 
showed perceptible increases. Mining 
improved from 138.6 to 146.1 (July), 
paper products from 181.4 to 199.3 and 
non-ferrous metal products from 214 to 
232. Employment was more or less 
steady at round 5 million. The value of 
exports advanced from $224 million to 
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$263 million. Imports improved to a 
greater extent, with the result that the 
export surplus in the earlier months 
was turned into a small import gap at 
the end of the period. The position 
must have improved since then, for, in 
the latter period, Canada increased the 
value of her currency to equate with 
that of the American dollar and allowed 
it to find its international level. Canada 
must have been favourably influenced 
by the American  stock-piling pro- 
gramme. 


Russia’s Developing Industries 
Statistics are not readily available of 
the actual extent of development of Rus- 
sia’s economy; but from those published 
by the Central Statistical Administra- 
tion of the Council of ‘Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. which gives details of industrial 
production not in terms of actual quan- 
titative development as _ percentage 
improvement over last year it is possible 
to have some idea of that country’s 
industrial development. Industrial pro- 
duction in the aggregate at the end of 
the third quarter was 24 percent above 
that of the corresponding period of last 
year. Agriculture also showed improve- 
ment. The sale of goods in State and 
Co-operative trading enterprises increas- 
ed by a third. The number of factory 
and office workers rose by 2,400,000. 
All branches of the heavy industry, it 
is stated, not only fulfilled but also 
exceeded the plan for the third quarter. 
Large quantities of ferrous and non- 
ferrous metal ores, coal, oil, automobiles. 
tractors, and machine tools were pro- 
duced above the targets. In the metal- 
lungical industry, production of pig iron 
steel, rolled metal, railway rails and 
iron tubing, showed increase of 14 to 18 
percent over. last year. Output of 
machines like automatic cranes, loading 
machines, railway cars, electric motors, 
metal cutting lathes, iron and 
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steel works equipment and spinning 
machines increased between 10 and 17 
percent. Production of excavators, 
motor buses, tractors and railway elec- 
trie locomotives rose between 22 and 44 
percent, Output of passenger cars, 
grain harvesting combines, tractor 
drawn ploughs, seed drills and cultiva- 
tors and steam turbines rose between 
44 and 79 percent. 


Middle East 

Statistical particulars regarding eco- 
nomic progress in the Middle East coun- 
tries are not readily available; from such 
as are, conditions would appear to be 
more or less static. In Iran, for in- 
stance, the general slump which had 
prevailed in the closmg months ef 1059 
continued in the first half of 1950. 
Prices were, however, steady; the cost 
of living saw a decline of 18 percent at 
the end of June as against a year ago. 
Import quotas for 1950 amounted to 
3,659 million rials. During April-June 
1950, actual imports (dutiable) amount- 
ed to 1,337 million rials, as against 1,595 
million rials during the corresponding 
period of 1949, actual exports (excl. 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and fish- 
eries) to 267 million rials, as against 
850 million rails. Thus, the excess of 
imports over exports was 1,070 million 
rials (1,045 million rials). In order to 
stimulate industry and trade a new 
credit policy was adopted in June, by 
which credit wpuld be granted inter 
alia to exporters able to compete in 
foreign markets and persons engaged in 
production and developmental work. 
Credits totalling 160 million rials were 
granted for such purposes in June and 
July. Under the Seven Year Develop- 
ment plan for Iran, total appropriations 
for 1950 amounted to 2,016 million rials, 
462 million rials for agriculture, 454 
million rials for roads and railways and 
545 million rials for industry. The 
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budget estimates for 1950 provide for 
a revenue of 8,948 million rials and an 
expenditure of 11,474 million rials. Crop 
Prospects are considered good, with 
export surpluses. 


Indonesia’s Recovery 

Immediately after the formation of 
the free Government of Indonesia it 
was beset with numerous economic diffi- 
culties. Through increasing pressure on 
foreign exchange funds the inclination 
to hoard and the growing strain impos- 
ed by the disparity in value of the 
guilder abroad and at home, the produc- 
tive capacity of the country was retard- 
ed, which resulted in declining exports. 
Due to large budgetary deficit and the 
searcity factor, the spiral of inflation 
was rapidly widening. The available 
fereign exchange was rapidly declining 
to the minimum. The Government im- 
mediately took measures to counter 
these adverse tendencies, which mainly 
consisted of steps to bring the official 
cost price of imported goods and local 
prices closer together, to increase the 
guilder value of exports and.to curtail 
note circulation. These measures suc- 
ceeded in their objectives to a large 
extent and as the result, judged by the 
Statistics of the first half of the year, 
Indonesia is well on the road to re- 
covery. The foreign exchange position 
has ‘been strengithened, thanks to an in- 
crease in the value of exports beyond 
expectations as a result of rise in world 
prices for commodities. Trade between 
Indonesia and foreign countries again 
resumed an upward trend. Both exports 
and imports increased. Conditions in 
agriculture and industries are stated 
to be definitely encouraging. The general 
price level was more or less stabilised 
at the end of the half-year; bnt later 
there should have been an increase, in 
consonance with current world trend. 


Progress of Japan 

From the trend of statistical informa- 
tion available for the latest period, 
Japan thas been making steady headway 
in ther economic recovery. Her industrial 
production reached the highest post 
war record although more must be made 
before the pre-war level is reached. 
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However. taking the industries individu- 
ally, while the textile industries are 
still far behind, durable goods, mining, 
steel, machinery and chemical industries 
have already crossed their pre-war 
levels; the development of steel and 
chemical industries is particularly note- 
worthy. The employment roll has 
increased from 33 to 87 million. The 
monthly rate of imports has declined 
from $71 million to $44 million, while 
exports have increased from $39 million 
to $74 million; im consequence the 
balance of trade in merchandise in- 
creased in favour of Japan at the end 
of the period, although in the previous 
months there have been growing import 
surpluses. Wholesale prices have increas- 
ed, while cost of living was slightly 
lower on balance at the end of Septem- 
ber; in the light of the present infla- 
tionary trend, both the wholesale prices 
and cost of living must have increased 
in the last quarter of the year. “Special 
demands” for Japanese goods have been 
on the increase ever since the outbreak 
of the Korean war; the value amounted 
to about $140 million till November 4. 
Almost every industry has stepped up 
its production and many their labour 
force. Consequently unemployment, 
which was 430,000 at the end of June 
must have become appreciably reduced 
now. 


Australian Advance 

Conditions have been more or less 
steady in Australia, industrial production 
showing a slight improvement in some 
important sectors like pig iron, steel, 
zinc and sulphuric acid. Australia’s 
production of wool, her staple com- 
modity, was slightly better at 1,190 
million lbs. last season. World demand 
for the product was keen at much bet- 
ter prices. This is one of the important 
commodities included in the American 
Stock-pile Programme. In money value, 
it is estimated that by her wool sales 
abroad. Australia realised £A280 mil- 
lion as compared with a meagre £A45 
million in the 1938-89 season. In the 
current season, on the basis of present 
price trends, she is expected to realise 
£A400 million. This increase in money 


income must have had naturally a 

slightly inflationary effect on Austra- 

lian economy. 
* * * 

In the light of post-war factors and 
circumstances, world economy was 
steadily progressing towards normalcy 
during the last three years. This pro- 
cess was considerably aided by Ameri- 
ca’s help on the international plane. 
Further extention of this help has been 
planned, by the United States and the 
U.K. to stimulate production in the un- 
derdeveloped countries of the East. With 
all this and other favourable factors, 
it is just possible to visualise post-war 
normalcy in a period of two or three 
years. But mean.while a new factor is 
intervening, which is likely to have 
concentration on Defence programmes, 
which has been planned on a very large 
scale by the United States, Engjland 
and West European countries. This 
means priority for Defence industries 
and raw materials connected therewith, 
which is likely to result in patterns and 
trends somewhat different from those 
now existing. Such a possibility has 
been hinted at in the communique issu- 
‘ed after the recent Truman—Attllee 
meeting. It says: “The discussion 
centred on the economic problems aris- 
ing from material defence efforts with 
particular reference to raw material 
requirements. It was agreed that the 
problem of raw material shortages was 
vitally urgent and that vigorous efforts 
should Ibe made to increase production 
and assure the most effective use of the 
limited supplies available.” 

The stockpile programme of the 
United States has allready led to higher 
commodity prices and many countries 
are thinking in terms of anti-inflation- 
ary measures. If the supply of vital raw 
materials is insufficient to the new 
acceleration and production cannot be 
immediately stepped up, it is just pos- 
sible that world economy may be forced 
to think in terms of allocation of these 
materials in short supply—a situation 
which obtained for two or three years 
in the post-war period under the stress 
of an acute unbalance between supply 
and demand. 
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BRITISH POLICY IN ASIA 


THE TEXTS OF THREE OFFICIAL 

STATEMENTS 

Opening the foreign affairs debate in 
the House of Commons on Thursday 
14th December, 1950, the Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. Attlee, stated: e 

“We have long and friendly relations 
with the peoples of Asia, not least the 
Chinese, and it has been our consistent 
policy to meet the just claims of Asiatic 
mations to be dealt with on terms of full 
equality. We have taken the realist 
view. When it became clear that the 
present rulers of China were in effective 
occupation of that country, we gave 
them our recognition. We believe that 
it is right that Chinese representation in 
United Nations should belong to the 
present government of China. We .have 
been working for this, and I believe that 
but for the Korean episode this end 
would have been achieved. 

“Korea is essentially a United Nations’ 
problem. Its outcome will have an im- 
portant effect on the authority and pres- 
tige of the United Nations. It is vital 
that that authority should be maintained, 
and it is therefore of supreme importance 
that any settlement should be arrived at 
under United Nations auspices. As 
we are all agreed that an extension 
of the conflict must be avoided, there 
must sooner or later be a settlement, 
and the sooner that. settlement can be 
arrived at the better, to bring to an end 
the sufferings of the people of Korea 
and to avoid further casualties. His 
Majesty’s Government firmly believe 
that the first step in the solution of the 
Korean problem is to bring the fighting 
to a very early end. They have therefore 
given their support to the resolution put 
forward in the United Nations by a 
number of Asian and Middle Eastern 
countries which provides for a cease fire. 
It might give food for thought to some 
of those innocents who are apt to be led 
astray, that the only opposition to this 
attempt to bring the fighting to an end 
was by the Soviet and its satellities, who 
are talking of peace. It is the hope of 
His Majesty’s Government that the 
Chinese and North Korea will respond 
to this initiative and thus bring the 
conflict to an end. 

“In our attitude towards the longer 
term problem, our objectives rest on the 
Cairo Declaration. We seek a free and 
independent Korea. Our ultimate aim is 
Korea living on terms of peace and 
friendship with its neighbours and with 
the rest of the world. The Cairo Declara- 
tion, which was agreed on by all Korea’s 
neighbours, expressed the acceptance of 
the two principles of non-aggression and 
no territorial ambitions. It is for the 
Chinese Government to make it clear 
that they accept these principles, for 
their recent actions have thrown doubt 
on this. 

“The question of Formosa, which was 
also dealt with in the Cairo Declara- 
tion, is one of the most difficult of all the 
problems facing us in the Far East. Un- 
til China shows by her actions that she 
is not obstructing the fulfilment of the 
Cairo Declaration in respect of Korea, 
and accepts the basic principles of the 


Cairo Declaration, it will be difficult to 
reach a satisfactory solution. The Presi- 
dent of the United States and I agreed 
that the consideration of this difficult 
problem by the United Nations would 
be helpful. Either we must try to nego- 
tiate a settlement based on the acceptance 
of the normal standards of international 
practice, and on the principles and obli- 
gations of the Charter of United Nations, 
or on the other hand we shall find our- 
selves drifting inevitably towards war. 
There is no middle course. 

“In applying this basic principle to the 
fact of Chinese intervention in Korea, 
and to the facts of the Chinese behaviour 
there and elsewhere in the last few 
months, His Majesty’s Government be- 
lieve that a solution must be sought by 
means of peaceful negotiations. We may 
seek a solution, we shall not find one 
unless on the Chinese side there is an 
equal determination to use negotiation 
rather than force—to accept the normal 
standards of international behaviour, and 
to accept the obligations and principles 
of the United Nations Charter. If there 
is such willingness on the Chinese side 
His Majesty's Government are confident 
that solutions can be found compatible 
with the principle of the Charter. No- 
thing short of willingness on both sides 
to accept the principles of the Charter, 
and to use peaceful means for settlement 
of disputes, can prevent the perpetuation 
of. international friction which in turn 
may lead to the break up of United 
Nations, and perhaps even to widespread 
hostilities.” 


* * * 


In concluding the same debate in the 
House of Commons, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, said that, though we are living in 
grim times they need not lead us to war- 
He said that two iactors have been at 
work since the close of the war. “One 
has been the expansionism of Russia and 
of the Slavs generally. The other has 
been their feeling out whether their 
object can be gained by their usual 
methods, or whether it would involve 
war. If they conclude that pushing too 
far involves war, I very much doubt whe- 
ther they will take that plunge. It is 
for that reason we have tried to pay 
great attention to making ourselves 
strong. 

“There is no doubt that the Chinese, 
however much they work up their usual 
antagonism to the foreigner, cannot 
work up any great hostility to Britain. 
All our indications are that Soviet propa- 
ganda has not been effective in that field. 
That leads me to believe that there is a 
great field open for the dissemination of 
facts and the right treatment of the 
Chinese to keep them from lining up 
permanently with Russia. 

_ “I also believe that the new part India 
is playing in the world is a tremendous 
factor in the leadership of Asia. I feel 
very happy that the attitude of Pandit 


Nehru and the assiduous efforts of 
his representative at the United 
Nations have had a_e great effect 
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in keeping things steady and in 
teaching the West to understand the 
East. It is extremely important that 


that should be maintained. 

“Another feeling that I have about the 
position between China and Russia is, 
that although it may seem strange, 
never believed Russia wanted China in 


the United Nations. I think Russia 
kept putting her up in the belief 
that the Western nations would turn 
down the idea so that Russia could 


use that fact to make more enemies for 
the Western nations. Th British Govern- 
ment have said we would try not to be- 
come obsessed with the Communist con- 
ception of China, but rather bear in mind 
that the mass of the Chinese scarcely 
understood what Communism means. 
We would try if we could to keep them in 
association with the other nations of the 
world. We believed the effect of that 
would be to make them feel they had 
more friends than merely one country. 

“I think it is Russia’s strategy and 
policy to use China to force us to fight. I 
believe those are the tactics the Kremlin 
is following at the moment. It would suit 
them by a policy of not having a single 
soldier in the battle themselves, and by 
using Chinese manpower, to get the 
U.S.A. involved, thus committing U.S. 
forces and thus keeping Europe clear for 
themselves.” 

Mr. Bevin continued by reviewing the 
sequence of the fighting in Korea and 
the declarations made by United Nations 
on ensuring that that country should be- 
come a free and independent territory. 
He reminded Parliament of the steps 
taken by the British Government to get 
the Chinese to understand Britain’s posi- 
tion in the Korean conflict, and to realise 
there was no intent to commit aggression 
against Manchuria. “In my opinion any- 
body who is fool enough to attack Man- 
churia is bound to produce a world war 
almost immediately. The propaganda that 
went on, however, suggested that it was 
Anglo-U.S. policy to carry out expansion 
in Manchuria. This was having an effect 
all over China. therefore we sought to 
correct it, and I think we have checked 
it. 

“We came to the conclusion that there 
must be a cease-fire in Korea first, and 
then settlement by negotiation, there 
being no interference with Chinese 
territory. But equally there must be no 
interference by China with Korean ter- 
ritory, and its territories must be inviol- 
ate. We cannot depart from the principles 
we set out to defend which are those of 
the United Nations. There must be no 
reward for aggression. 

“Then there is the vexed question 
about China being a party to the nego- 
tiations. I take the view strongly that 
she must be, because if a settlement is 
made which is merely a United Nations 
resolution there will be no guarantee 
that it will last. If negotiations take 
place we must, I think, have China as 
a party to the settlement. 

“Another question is that of Formosa. 
I see no reason for going back on the 
Cairo Declaration, but I recognise this 
is. not the appropriate moment to settle 
the matter. We have taken the line that 
it will be very helpful if there is a dis- 
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cussion of the whole problem in the 
United Nations, with an exchange of 
views by independent minds. But there 
are great problems associated with For- 
mosa, and I shall not say that we shall 
do this, that, or the other. But if the 
parties concerned can be got together, 
and if we can really get back to the 
position of the five powers surveying all 
these difficult questions, it may be pos- 
sible to solve this one among others. 
“On the question of Asia generally, 
I do not take a pessimistic view. There 
are nearly one thousand million people 
there. It has been possible to deal with 
all those territories formerly associated 
with the British without civil war.’ 


* * * 


tn an address given to the Foreign 
Policy Association in New York on 2nd 
December 1950, 
Mr. Kenneth Younger, said: “The sub- 
ject of my talk covers the whole con- 
tinent of Asia and the attitude of my 
country to its problems. It is particular- 
ly necessary, at the present time when 
immediate military events fn the Far 
East hold the centre of the stage, to 
remind ourselves that in seeking a set- 
tlement of the Korean conflict, we must 
have regard to the main trends of Asian 
RO ne if we want our work to 
ast. 

“Mr. Nehru recently said ‘Asia is a 
vast continent, including in its scope 
great countries with ancient cultures 
with many dynamic movements and 
different problems in different areas. 
The common features of Asia to-day 
are a reaction from the previous Colo- 
nial regime, a resurgent nationalism, 
agrarian movements, a desire to get 
rid of our economic backwardness and 
a passionate urge for freedom. In vary- 
ing degrees these urges are found in 
different parts oz Asia.’ 

“It is important to keep these words 
of Mr. Nehru in mind in all our rela- 
tions with Asia. For two centuries or 
more the West has intervened in Asia 
in many ways through its colonial 
policy, through commercial penetration 
and through the establishment of foreign 
_ concessions. My country has always 
' been one of the leading Western powers 
concerned in Asian affairs and has done 
much valuable and lasting work there, 
but we are well aware, and it is impor- 
tant that others should also be aware, 
that Western intervention in the past, 
even where it was well meant and 
beneficial, has left behind considerable 
resentment and a determination to 
establish an entirely new relationship in 
the future. 

“The reaction against colonialism, the 
resurgent nationalism and the passionate 
urge for freedom of which Mr. Nehru 
spoke, are all natural and inevitable 
responses to the impact of the West. 
This phase of the relationship between 
Asia and the West is rapidly passing 
away and the inauguration of the new 
era is inevitably accompanied by many 
strains and difficulties. 

“If Western Powers, including the 
United States, are inclined to get 
indignant at the often exaggerated and 


the Minister of State, 
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even unjustified criticisms levelled by 
Asian countries at the West, they must 
remember that suspicion and resentment 
of Western domination lie deep in his- 
tory. I am entitled to claim that my 
country has been quick to grasp the 
mood of the new era. Especially in rela- 
tion to India, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
Burma, also in relation to our Colonial 
Administration, we have been moving 
very fast indeed in recent years, and our 
reward is that we now number many 
former critics of our rule among our 
closest friends within the United Nations. 

“It is important that the West should 
draw the moral from our experience in 
its relations with Asia generally. The 
moral that from now onwards it is 
Asians who must determine the fate of 
Asia. These basic considerations would 
in any case have forced us to revise our 
attitude to Asia even without the addi- 
tional complication introduced by Soviet 
imperialism. Soviet theorists have long 
appreciated that they may be able to 
attack the Western powers most effec- 
tively not in Europe or America but in 
technically backward areas, and especial- 
ly in Asia from which the West draws 
many of its raw materials and where it 
finds its markets. When, therefore, the 
post-war Communist threat to Europe 
was checked, largely by the Marshall 
Plan and the Atlantic Pact, it was quite 
natural for the planners in Moscow. to 
switch the offensive to Asia. This was 
all the more attractive to them because 
they were able to catch the tide of the 
Communist victory in China in an at- 
tempt to sweep through and dominate 
the whole of South-East Asia. 

“On the need to counter this offensive 
there is no difference between the Unit- 
ed States and Britain. In the long run 
of course the success of the communist 
offensive in Asia would constitute a 
threat of the direst nature to the securi- 
ty of free nations everywhere. We 
have, however, not always agreed upon 
the best way of winning Asian peoples 
to our side, and our appreciation of the 
Asian attitude to Communism is not 
always the same- One has only to recall 
Mr. Nehru’s words which I quoted, to 
see how easily Communism can appeal 
to the anti-Colonial feeling, to agrarian 
movements, and to all those who wish 
to get rid of economic backwardness in 
Asia. 

“That is probably why communism in 
most of Asia is not the bogeyman that it 
is in many circles in the West. Any 
crude attempt to line up all the Asian 
peoples in a frontal attack upon commun- 
ism is at once suspected -as a mere device 
for perpetuating Western influence. This 
thought undoubtedly colours the attitude 
of many people in South and South-East 
Asia to the communist revolution in 
China. To them the Chinese revolution 
is something more than a mere Moscow 
plot. They see it as a fairly natural and 
mainly indigenous development which 
has been going on in China for many 
years. 

“This is particularly important because 
all over South-East Asia there are very 
large Chinese communities. The vast 
majority of these are not attached to 
Communism, but they are strongly at- 
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tached to China, no matter what Chinese 
Government may for the time being be 
in power, and it is not upon the basis of 
blind hostility to Communist China just 
because it is communist that the co- 
operation of these widely scattered mil- 
lions can best be won for the West. 

“Even in the Indian sub-continent, 
where resentment against recent Com- 
munist policies in China has been grow- 
ing, it is inevitable that it should be a 
prime object of Indian policy to prevent 
the Asian continent from being split by 
a conflict between the two greatest whol- 
ly Asian powers, just at the moment 
when India has achieved her indepen- 
dence and is hoping to see Asia emerge 
to a position of increased importance in 
world affairs. Indians do not easily as- 
sume that China must remain indefinitely 
a tool of Soviet policy and they believe 
that the best and, indeed, the only hope 
of preventing China from being added 
to the forces of Soviet expansionism is 
to ensure that she has an appropriate 
status in international organisations and 
has some means of contacting the outside 
world other than through a Soviet inter- 
mediary. 

“In this Britain has largely shared the 
Indian view. Recent events and policies 
of the Communist Government in China 
are threatening to make impossible any 
long-term policy for the building of 
peaceful relationships with Communist 
China, but we do not feel that these 
events, deplorable though they are, alter 
the correctness of our earlier analysis of 
the situation. That analysis still remains 
the only basis for peaceful settlement in 
the east and it seems to us that the true 
defeatists are those who give up fight- 
ing for peace too soon. 

“Having given you these general re- 
flections upon the Asian scene, I should 
now like to bring you closer to the events 
in the Far East which are at present 
threatening the peace of the world. It 
is becoming more widely realised every 
day that present troubles in the Far East 
are only one part of the troubles which 
assail us all over the world as a result 
of Soviet imperialism operating under the 
Communist banner. Though-the Far East 
is at the moment the most dangerous 
area, we must not forget that other areas 
are dangerous too, and that the free 
world must not act in one area in such 
a way as to lay it open to disaster in 
another. 

“This is an important part of the 
background to British thinking in rela- 
tion to the Far East at the present time. 
Another important part of our back- 
ground thinking, to which I have already 
referred, is our conviction that while the 
West may help or hinder development in 
Asia, in the long run it is the atttude of 
Asian peoples which will be the deter- 
mining factor. Our objective must there- 
fore be to rally to our side the maximum 
amount of Asian support by helping them 
to realise both their nationalist and their 
social objectives free from the domina- 
tion of Soviet imperialism. 

“We are already doing a great deal 
under this heading in South East Asia 
where the countries of the British Com- 
monwealth, including of course the Asian 
members, have devised a scheme for 
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technical assistance and a 6-year pro- 
gramme of economic development, based 
upon national plans already drawn up by 
the countries concerned. This sort of 
programme for creating a partnership of 
east-west must become an accepted part 
of the policy of the western powers in 
Asia. I have high hopes of what can be 
achieved if only we can prevent the out- 
break of general hostilities and win some 
years during which those policies can 
develop. 

“In the Far East itself Japan and 
China must obviously be the decisive 
elements. Following her defeat in war, 
Japan has been, so to speak, in coid stor- 
age for five years, and people have con- 
sequently been inclined to neglect her 
political influence. Soon, however, she is 
bound to reemerge, and her numerous, 
hardworking and skilful population are 
bound to make her once again a dynamic 
force in East and South bast Asia. ’ If 
she is to be successfully and peacefully 
brought back on to the political stage, 
we must aim to provide a very large 
political and economic framework within 
which she can develop her trade and use 
her skill for the technical advancement 
of Asia. This is not going to be an easy 
thing to do, and it will not be a promising 
start if at the outset an iron curtain cuts 
her from the whole mainland of China. 
I do not say that other outlets for inter- 
national co-operation on the part of 
Japan cannot be found, but merely that 
the final disappearance of China behind 
the iron curtain would certainly increase 
our difficulties very greatly and that 
therefore it is worth making a consider- 
able effort to encourage the new Chinese 
regime to come into the comity of 
Nations. 

“Recent events make the immediate 
prospect of doing this less hopeful, but 
they do not alter the fact that it would 
still be desirable to do it. Those who 
readily assume that it cannot be done, 
overlook I think the traditional dislike of 
the Chinese for foreign intervention of 
all sorts, the deep roots of Chinese civil- 
isation and the repugnance which any 
Chinese, no matter what his politics must 
surely feel towards a policy which would 
surrender the leadership of Eastern Asia 
to a group of foreigners in Moscow. If 
therefore we can prevent the’ present 
crisis from ending in early disaster it 
will still remain an object of our policy 
to find a way of living in peace with the 
Government of China, whether it be 
Communist or not. 

“Much controversy has raged around 
the recognition by the British Govern- 
ment of the Communist regime in Peking 
as the Government of China. On this, as 
is well known, we have taken a different 
line from the United States. This is 
based upon a difference of approach to 
the problem of recognition. It has long 
been the practice of the United Kingdom 
to recognise, broadly speaking, any Goy- 
ernment which is in effective control of 
most of the territory of a country and 
which can command the obedience of the 
bulk of the population. This act of re- 
cognition is based upon legal and prac- 
tical consideration and implies neither 
approval nor disapproval of the acts of 
the Government recognised. The United 


States, on the other hand, have taken 
the stand, in relation to China, that they 
could not recognise the Peking Govern- 
ment because of its Communist nature 
and its behaviour, and because of its 
apparent lack of willingness to observe 
normal practices in its relations with the 
non-communist world. 

“There is something to be said for 
both of these points of view. I do not 
wish to argue the case in detail now. The 
point I wish to make at the moment is 
that our difference with the United 
States on the question of recognition 
should not be taken to imply that the 
main objectives of our two countries in 
the Far East, and particularly our objec- 
tive of checking aggression, are not shar- 
ed in common. On objectives we stand 
shoulder to shoulder, even if the means 
to the end are sometimes in dispute be- 
tween us. : 

“The rival Chinese regime now has no 
footing except in Formosa. I do not wish 
to say anything about the merits or_de- 
merits of this regime. The British Gov- 
ernment’s policy towards it 1s based on 
the belief that the main reason for its 
expulsion from China was that it no 
longer commanded general support, and 
our assessment is that it has a poor 
chance of returning to China as a result 
of any purely Chinese internal develop- 
ments. It seems, to,say the least of it, 
unlikely that it can achieve today what it 
proved completely unable to achieve a 
year or two ago, when it was still estab- 
lished on the mainland of China, still had 
large organised armed forces at its com- 
mand and still enjoyed considerable sup- 
port from its wartime allies. If this es- 
timate is correct, it follows that the 
return of the former Government to 
Peking could not take place except as a 
result of a major conflagration: involving 
large-scale military intervention by out- 
side powers or by United Nations as a 
whole of the mainland of China. In other 
words all the hopes of the former Chin- 
ese regime must inevitably be centred 
upon the failure of the Western powers 
to Achieve a peaceful settlement in the 
area. 

“We in Britain are not resignec to a 
failure of a policy of peace in the car 
East and we therefore cannot find any- 
thing in common in our international 
objectives with the former Nationalist re- 
gime. It seems some people have inter- 
preted our attitude in these matters as 
appeasement—a word which was once an 
honourable one in the English language 
but has now become a term of abuse be- 
cause of its association with the Pact of 
Munich. I suppose that appeasement, in 
the Munich sense, means selling someone 
down the river out of fear of offending 
a powerful aggressor, or at least out of 
a mistaken belief than you cai cole tv 
terms with him at someone else’s ex- 
pense. I think that what I have already 
said should be enough ‘to show that it 
is nonsense to apply the term appease- 
ment in that sense to the Far Eastern 
policy of these governments, including 
my own, who have recognised as a fact 
that Chinese Communists are in control 
of China and who have not despaired of 
a solution in the Far East which would 
enable China to develop relations with 


the world as a whole and not merely 
with the Soviet Union. 

“Tt is of course in line with this policy 
that we have been supporting acceptance 


of the Peking Government as the 
Government entitled to represent 
China in the United Nations. It 


is impossible for anyone to say whether, 
if our point of view had been generally 
accepted some months ago, the situation 
today would be any different from what 
it is. 1 cannot claim that it would neces- 
sarily have been worse. If any of our 
problems are to be solved without war 
there must be relations between China 
and the outside world. I do not see what 
we gain by acting in a manner which en- 
sures that those relations will be chan- 
neled exclusively through the Soviet 
Union. 

“Turning to the present anxious situa- 
tion in Korea, where United Nations 
forces are having to stand up to a large- 
scale ottensive by Chinese Communist 
troops, | cannot forecast how things will 
deveiop in the coming weeks. I do not 
think that you would expect me to specu- 
late publicly about the immediate tuture. 
It would be rash to try and I do not 
intend to do so. I will only say that our 
position is the same as that of the United 
States and otf all those other members 
ot the United Nations who have sent 
hghting torces to Korea. We have re- 
Peatedly stated asvthey have, that our ob- 
jectives are those set out in United Na- 
tions resoiutions, neither more nor less. 
By these resoiutions we stand and we 
cannot allow tnem to be brougnt to 
nothing through the wrongful use of 
armed force. 


“The Government of Peking has nothing 
to gain by driving the great majority of 
the United Nations into a state of hostil- 
ity to it. Indeed, it has much to lose. 
In this matter we feel the same about 
our soldiers in Korea as you feel about 
yours and we will be equaily firm in our 
support of them. The Chinese People’s 
Government must, however, surely be 
well aware that the moment it shows a 
readiness to resolve this crisis by peace- 
ful means and in accordance with the 
principles of the United Nations Charter, 
it wul meet on our side with a readine.; 
to cooperate with it and to give it every 
reasonable assurance that Chinese inter- 
ests are in no way threatened. If it will 
take this course the fighting in Korea 
can speedily be brought to an end and 
the process of construction, which is as 
badly needed in China as in the rest of 
Asia, can be resumed. In this process my 
country has already shown ‘its willingness 
to cooperate on terms of friendship and 
equality with the peoples of Asia and it 
asks nothing better than to be allowed 
the chance to develop these policies for 
the mutual benefit of the peoples of all 
continents.” 


-vexpenses, 
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INDONESIA’S INDUSTRIES 


By Eric Powell 
(Djakarta) 


Industrial activity has been centred 
in the processing of agricultural pro- 
ducts and in the manufacture of a 
very limited range of consumer goods 
almost exclusively for the domestic 
market. Before the war, there were 
over 2,300 establishments engaged in 
the processing of agricultural products, 
including 769 rice mills, 270 tea fac- 
tories, 491 rubber factories, 220 com- 
bined coffee and rubber factories, 156 
tapioca mills, 130 sugar mills and 30 
hard fibre processing factories. Of 
these, 1,700 were located in Java and 
most of the others in Sumatra. 


Aside from the processing of agricul- 
“tural products, the industrialisation 
policy of the Government has been 
directed toward the production of such 
consumer goods as cotton, textiles, 
soap, paper, cigars and _ cigarettes, 
margarine, beverages, boots, shoes and 
other leatherware, roofing tile, ready- 
mixed paints, automobile and bicycle 
tyres and tubes, agricultural hand 
tools and fertilisers. Two-thirds of 
these factories are located in Java. 


‘There are also a number of machine 
shops, mainly for repairing railway 
and plantation equipment, and ship- 
yards, chemical works; and tile facto- 
ries. During the Japanese occupation 
some factories were converted to the 
production of war materials, others 
had machines moved for use elsewhere 
and many suffered from deterioration 
due to neglect. Moreover, numerous 
factories were destroyed, damaged or 
looted during the period of political 
unrest which followed the war. 
Rehabilitation of industrial establish- 
ments has been retarded by the lack of 
trained personnel (especially western 
techniciahs and administrative person- 
nel) and the shortage of foreign 
exchange for the purchase abroad of 
materials, machinery and spare parts. 
To assist industries’ in meeting local 
the Government issued 
licences to individual enterprises, un- 
blocking their frozen pre-war bank 
balances and authorising banks to 
make funds available to them, not 
exceeding stipulated amounts, with or 
without Government guarantee. Under 
this system, licences were issued to 
industrial enterprises to the amount of 
U.S.$9,724,292. Insofar as_ possible, 
allotments of foreign exchange were 
also granted for the import of essential 
equipment or raw materials, but owing 
to the country’s critical exchange 
position, such allocations were neces- 
sarily limited. 


Machinery from Japan:— Of the 
approximately 20,000 machine tools 
that were in operation before the war, 
more than 50% were destroyed or car- 
ried off. To a small extent the need for 
these machines, which cannot be met 
by purchases on foreign markets, will 


be supplied from Japan. Lathes, drill- 
ing and milling machines have already 
been allotted to Indonesia. Some 1,600 
to the value of from 8 to 10 million 
guilders have arrived; another ship- 
ment, consisting of instruments, was 
received about the middle of May. As 
regards future consignments, it was 
first thought that these would aggre- 
gate between 10,000 and _ 18,000 
machines, but it is now expected that 
they will not exceed 4,000 in number. 
The allotment is based on information 
supplied by the manufacturers them- 
poles regarding their losses of equip- 
ment. 


Rehabilitation :— It is estimated 
that industrial activity averages about 
30% of the pre-war level. A further 
gradual increase is expected, but full 
scale rehabilitation cannot be under- 
taken unless foreign exchange or 
credits become available in adequate 
amounts. In connection with long 
range plans for industrial expansion, 
consideration is being given to a 
reversal of the pre-war policy which 
confined industrialisation largely to 
Java. The resumption of the produc- 
tion of rubber tyres in the Goodpear fac- 
tory in Java is one of the highlights of 
industrial recovery. The year’s output 
included 27,000 automobile and truck 
tyres and tubes as well as bicycle 
tyres. The only cement factory in the 
country, located at Padang in Sumatra 
is re-opened and has attained an out- 
put of 5,000 tons a month. The 27 larger 
machine shops in Java, together with 
smaller establishments, attained an 
output equal to about 30% of the pre- 
war level. The seven paint factories 
could operate only 50% of capaci- 
ty, owing to the lack of foreign 
exchange for importation of raw 
materials. Two of the larger paper 
mills, with a total annual capacity of 
about 7,000 tons have reached 50% of 
capacity. Every effort has been made 
to speed the rehabilitation of the tex- 
tile industry, especially in Java. Some 
45,000 hand looms and 6,000 mechani- 
cal looms were in operation before the 
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the war, but an inventory taken after, 
showed that only 8,000 hand looms and 
2,300 mechanical looms remained. In 
order to economise on foreign ex- 
change, mechanical looms —recovered 
from burned mills in a condition 
which would normally have led to 
their being scrapped—were painstak- 
ingly repaired and placed in operation. 
Textile production has attained about 
40% of the pre-war level. The 
mechanical and hand loom output 
could have been considerably higher if 
more foreign exchange had been avail- 
able to import yarns. 


Industrial Planning:— It has been 
announced that the Government of 
Indonesia intend to carry out an indus- 
trialisation policy along definite lines. 
The heavy industries are mainly con- 
centrated in Java, and the post-war 
policy appears to be aimed at a con- 
tinuation of this development. The 
intention is to build up a balanced 
industrial machine satisfactorily found- 
ed on a few metallurgical and chemi- 
cal industries. On this foundation, light 
industries will be established with the 
aim of supplying the primary needs 
of the population. In the selection of 
industries, consideration should be 
given to those which are suited to 
early industrial development, recognis- 
ing the lack of available skill and the 
need for training native labour. Con- 
fuller utilisation of the agricultural 
and mineral resources of the country. 
There are excellent prospects for the 
development of light industries as 
soon as some stability can be reached. 
It is obvious that industrialisation will 
immediately increase import of capital 
goods, technical products and certain 
raw ‘materials. The increase in the 
income of the people—as a result of 
the development of industry—should 
further bring about an increase in the 
import of consumer goods, since for 
the first few years, at least, local 
manufacture will only be of the coar- 
ser kind of goods. It must be realised 
that Indonesia is not yet geared for 
the development of mechanised mo- 
dern industry. The agrarian population 
must always be partially self sufficient 
and, therefore, require cottage industry 
tasks for their hands to do in earning 
an income additional to that from 
their farm produce. 


Projects For Industrialisation 


Object Products 

Caustic Soda Caustic Soda 

Factory fertiphos 
hydrochloric acid 
chloride of lime 

Sulphate of S.A. 

Armonia Armonium Nitrate 
Nitric Acid 
Sulphuric Acid 

Craft Paper Mill Paper 

Scrap Processing Rolling Mill 

Industry Products 


Aluminium 
Aluminium Rolling 
Mill products 

Bottles 
Plywood Sheets 


Aluminium Works 

Aluminium Rolling 
Mill 

Glass Works 

Plywood factories (5) 


Investment Annual Output 
£20,500,000 15,000 tons 
15,000 ,, 
£,500' 5; 
32,000,000 52,000, 
66,000,000 25,000 —,, 
26,200,000 40,000 ,, 
76,200,060 5,000 ,, 
9,500,000 2,600 ,, 
4,000,000 16 million 
16,000,000 15,000 ml. 
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Object Products 
Weaving Mills 
6,000 looms Textiles 
Spinning Mills 
250,000 Spindles Yarns 
Knitting Mills 
150 machines Textiles 


Jute Spinning & . 


Weaving Mills Sacks 
Coco Processing 

Industry Various Products 
Plastics Industries (4) Plastics 
Resin Refinery Resin 
Cement Works Cement 
Hardboard 

Manufacture Building Board 
Match Factories Matches 
Tannin Factories (3) Tannin 
Tanneries Leather 
Shoe Factory Shoes 


Printed Matter 
Preserved Fish 
Earthenware 


Printing Works (70) 
Preserved Fish 
Potteries 


In judging this scheme, it should be 
borne in mind that many difficulties 
have to be overcome before it will be 
possible to start operations. Restora- 
tion of traffic and expansion of the 


Investments Annual Output 
70,000,000 50 million mm, 
75,000,000 20,000 tons 
11,000,000 2.5 million doz. 
33,000,000 20 ml. sacks 

4,000,000 15,000 tons 
5,000,000 2,000." «35 
2,500,000 5,000 ,, 
28,500,000 106,000 ,, 
33,000,000 8,100,000 
1,300,000 2,500 cases 
3,000,000 12,000 tons 
5,400,000 15,500 =, 
4,500,000 300,000 prs, 
23,500,000 4,000 tons printed 

350,000 2,000 tons 

8,500,000 


supply of electricity are imperative. 


Prior to everything else, however, 
another restoration will have to take 
place, namely restoration of confidence 
and faith in the future without which 
every activity is doomed to failure. 


Established Industries 


Industries Number 
Canning  ..ceececessscceass 6 
Cassava Mills 220 
Rice Mills .........50-.. 1,137 
Bakeries... oes eenes RotaPapefersiareiesisre 106 
Biscuits .........0.0.- 15 
Confectionery 24 
Vegetable Oil 110 
Margarine .... 3 
Palm: (Olly ses e os 31 
Sulphuric Acid 4 
OXyZeN nee ewevces 4 
€arbonie Acid 3 
Soap 14 
Paint 14 
Pyrotechnic 21 
Fertilisers 4 
Motorcar Tyres ... 1 
Rubber Goods 13 
Saw Mills 103 
Furniture 12 
Box & Barrel 27 
Woodworking 9 
Printing Works 284 
Tanneries ..... 19 
Leatherware .......+- 6 
Weaving Mills 199 
Clothing ........ 9 
HOGS Lanisiai-lonie ser 10 
Blectricity WOLkKS) scccissino« siceinjcicie ccc 722 
Gas Works) oo) cals cms 8 
Asphalt Mixing .... .. 5 
RROOL MEHES! Oc uti cie sien sjateloeivisieie/slereveleieietere 17 
GUase WV OLS oa cial ole siiclefecsias co velaeiaree bie 8 
Iron Foundries 5 
Tin) “(Boxe hie cases eens 28 
SDaelG | OCOn ROOT OI Up MnOOne 6 
Other Metal Manufactures ......... 7 
Machinier yay a si sicistsitie hele ciate taieletiasteuters 68 
Machine Shops 282 
Electrical Apparatus ......5..sceese06 19 
Ship. VALS we accweon vie caem sie cate cae 16 
Rolling stock e-cjaicietersastpintesnieras ale’aere 23 
Motorcar Workshops .........+-++++5 32 
Bicveleas Ms Saws ven ene neonate 4 


The Chemical Industry of Indonesia 
The chemical industry of Indonesia 
is largely a by-product operation of 
other industries; the manufacture of 
chemicals on a commercial basis is 
limited. Pre-war, the Government had 


Number of Machines Wages Pd. 

Mechanical Hand Personnel in £000 
102 7 315 78 
5,542 410 | 7,556 1,074 
7,767 363 28,560 3,714 
596 610 2,270 493 
287 11 1,563 233 
380 20 2,201 214 
1,902 1,389 6,744 1,393 
147 1 363 161 
1,819 13 8,950 1,146 
80 — 120 84 
83 1 80 63 
41 2 29 14 
327 245 1,864 397 
400 10 572 252 
33 _ 1,936 U7 
35 2 436 74 
288 322 1,017 655 
555 555 2,354 338 
1,060 427 3,957 858 
104 615 813 180 
389 17 2,147 414 
116 32 166 30 
6,014 4,910 15,162 5,164 
548 989 1,293 240 
34 103 290 46 
18,851 23,407 49,775 3,466 
235 1,079 2,027 168 
792 286 2,519 393 
2,814 _ 9,274 5,585 
112 _ 1,949 667 
46 3 226 53 
176 193 2,331 296 
156 244 1,617 142 
127 _ 392 87 
911 * 189 1,705 395 
246 ae 463 154 
358 45 1,542 217 
4,549 264 10,559 3,347 
T,A25 1,763 17,812 5,262 
567 192 1,100 489 
1,743 8 7,268 2,958 
4,143 226 5,895 2,470 
379 636 2,010 1,135 
44 14 240 59 


begun to lay plans for the general 
development of industry, but fulfil- 
ment was postponed by the effects of 
the war and the subsequent Japanese 
occupation of the islands caused little 
immediate damage to industry, but 


later resulted in gradual disruption of 
the country’s economy. Wartime 
damage to chemical installations and 
stocks was in the neighbourhood of 
14,000,000 guilder. The Japanese made 
efforts to develop the chemical indus- 
try of Java to the extent that a few 
of the tea and sugar factories were 
converted into plants for producing 
sodiumnitrate, hydrochloric acid, 
chloride of lime, and sodium sulphate, 
but how successful these ventures 
were is not known. After the close of 
the war, before rehabilitation could be 
effected, the archipelago was beset by 
political disturbances which impeded 
efforts toward recovery. Also the lack 
of trained personnel and the shortage 
of foreign exchange for the purchase 
of materials, machinery and _ spare 
parts have retarded progress. 


The consumption of chemicals in 
recent years has been lower than in 
the pre-war period but this decrease 
does not indicate a permanent lessen- 
ing of demand for these products. 
Many of the factors causing this situa- 
tion may be attributed to the war and 
the accompanying world scarcity of 
chemicals and related products. How- 
ever, even had these commodities been 
available, it is doubtful that the coun- 
try’s foreign exchangé position would 
have permitted payment for imports 
in the quantities required. ‘The impor- 
tant bulk industry alone normally 
consumed annually about 1,000 metric 
tons of dyes, 8,000 tons of wax and 
5,000 tons of resin. Other important 
chemical consuming industries are 
petroleum, mining, tanning and the 
manufacture of textiles and soap. In 
addition, substantial quantities of fer- 
tilisers and other chemicals are 
required by the many agricultural 
operations of the islands, among which 
are the cultivation and processing of 
rubber, palm oil, gums and resins, 
tobacco, fibres, coffee and sugar. The 
shortage and, in some instances, the 
complete lack of chemicals, has greatly 


hampered the re-buildin 
industries. ee ee 


_Sulphor : Production of this mate- 
rial in 1940 amounted to 17,180 tons 
(metric). Output was derived almost 
entirely from the volcanic sulphur- 
mud deposits of the Kawak Poeth near 
Bandoeng and in West Java at Telaga 
Bodas. Reserves, with a 30 to 70% 
sulphur content, amount to 1,000,000 
tons. There has been no commercial 
production since the war. On world 
markets, domestically produced  sul- 


phur cannot compete with that of other 
countries. 


Sulphuric Acid: In 1949 petroleum 
refineries produced between 6,000 and 
7,000 tons of sulphuric acid. This pro- 
duct is still being manufactured but no 
recent statistics are available. 


Phosphate Rock: Phosphate rock has 
been produced in the Kronomony 
mountains of west Java since 1919 by 
four private companies; pre-war out- 
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put in 1940 amounted to 34,085 tons. 
Additional deposits of rock in the 
Outer Provinces could be worked if 
the demand warranted it. Superphos- 
phates have not been produced be- 
ay of the high cost of sulphuric 
acid. 


Ammonium Sulphate: was made 
before the war, but no information is 
available on present production. Iron 
Sulphate was produced by one factory 
in Surabaya; output met about 80% 
of the pre-war demand. Production 
amounted to 26 tons but no informa- 
tion is available on the current output. 
Formic Acid was produced _ experi- 
mentally by the Government plant at 
Bangka before the war. Copper Iodide 
was also produced in the pre-war 
period, but manufacture has not been 
_resumed. Liquid Carbon Dioxide 
fonmerly was manufactured by two of 


the larger breweries in considerable 
volume. 

Coal Tar and Alcohol: These are the 
only organic chemicals which are 


manufactured in any quantity. Coal 
tar is a by-product of local gas plants. 
Pre-war production was about 1,500 
tons annually. 


Alcohol (Industrial and Ethyl) 
Alcohol was made from sugar by three 
large distilleries before the war and 


sizable quantities were exported to 
China and- Hongkong. 
Butanol: is produced by one plant, 


in unknown quantities. 


Glycerin : Crude glycerin was pro- 
duced by one of the large soap manu- 
facturers prior to the war, Pre-war 
output was 200 tons. The other larger 
soap factories also produce this com- 
modity, in unknown quantities, but 
the smaller manufacturers do not 
recover glycerin. 

Explosives: These are produced by 
one plant. 


Paint: The paint industry was well 
developed in the pre-war period and 
‘the annual production of about 7,000 
tons in 1940 supplied 75% of domestic 
demand. Production in 1949 was 3,500 
tons. 


Salt: Salt is made from sea water 
in considerable quantities in South 
Celebes and Madura. The Government 
produces about 90% and the natives 
the remainder. Total output in 1948 is 
estimated at 360,000 tons compared 
with 431,000 tons in 1940, Salt was a 
pre-war export item—about 64,000 
tons having been shipped to Japan in 
1941. ; 


Turpentine : This is produced by one 
plant but present output is unknown. 


Iodine : This commodity was former- 
ly exploited by the private companies 
from salt-water beds in east Java. 
One factory resumed operations but no 
production figures are available. 
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Gums and Resins : In pre-war years, 
exports of gums and resins were of 
considerable importance to the econo- 
my of Indonesia. However, because of 
the wide disparity between local prices 
and those on the world market, post- 
war production and export of these 
commodities have been at low levels. 
Export of gums and resins in 1948 
totalled 6,832 tons. In the 1936-41 
period, an average of 29-380 tons was 
shipped yearly. ‘ 


Plastics. Before the war, two firms 
manufactured plastics on a _ limited 
scale. It is not known when production 
will be resumed. 


Glue. Glues were manufactured by 
two small plants before the war. No 
current information is available. 


Inks. Low-grade black printing and 
duplicating inks were formerly pro- 
duced. They were not, however, com- 


petitive with the better grade of 
imported inks. 
Insecticides. These materials are 


made but the quantity is not known. 


Soap. In 1940, production of soap 
met 95% of domestic requirements. 
Output in 1949 was estimated at 40,000 
tons, or about one-half of that in 1940. 
There were eleven large and numerous 
smaller factories in operation in 1949 
compared with fourteen large and 
many more smaller establishments in 
1940. 'The shortage of caustic soda is 
the principal present deterrent to 
production. 


Drugs and Essential Oils. A great 
variety of plants, trees and grasses are 
found in the islands and from these 
are produced many drugs and essential 
oils. Among them are citronella oil, 
patchouli, cananga oil, cajaput oil and 
cinchona bark (approximately 90% of 
total world production of the latter). 


Foreign Trade:— Chemicals and 
related products accounted for 7.4% of 
total imports by value in 1949 compar- 
ed with 4.4. in the preceding year. 
Chemical imports in 1949 were 144% 
greater, in terms of value, than in the 
preceding year and almost double the 
1936-41 average. This value increase 
may be attributed, however, to inflat- 
ed prices, as the 1949 volume of 
imports was only 40% of that in the 
pre-war period. Exports (essential 
oils, resins and quinine) likewise 
increased in 1948—47% ‘by value—but 
decreased 78% in volume from, those 
in pre-war years. The value of 
exports in 1949 was 253% greater than 
in 1947. In pre-war years, as well as 
in 1949, the principal item of import 
was fertilisers. They represented 59% 
of the volume and 20% of the average 
value of total imports in the period 
1936-41 and were 41% of the volume 
and 40% of the value in 1948. The 
Netherlands was the chief pre-war 
supplier of fertilisers. 


Industrial chemicals occupied the 
second place among imports by value 
in 1949—27% of the total. Paints and 
varnishes were the second largest 
import item in pre-war years, account- 
ing for 19% of total chemical imports. 
In round figures, total imports of 
chemicals and allied products amount- 
ed to £8,000,000 sterling, and phar- 
maceutictls £600,000 during 1949. 


Canning Industry 

Canning Inductry. There are a num- 
ber of factories producing canned food 
and beverages, the most modern being 
the Fabriek “Java Fruit” which was 
established: in 1947 at Bandoeng for 
the processing of canned fruits and 
beverages. This plant employs about 
155 workers and can produce 100 
metric tons of jams of diverse flavours 
and 6,000 litres of beverages, including 
syrups, wines and liqueurs, each month, 
The largest share of the production is 
purchased by the army. Auxiliary to 
the plant are experimental gardens 
covering an area of nearly 500 acres, 
for work with strawberries, raspber- 
ries, rhubarb, papaya, white ginger, 
kumquats and other local varieties of 


fruit. The canning industry is one 
which is capable of considerable 
expansion. 


Cigarette Factories 

The significance of tobacco manu- 
facturing lies not only in the labour 
‘which it employs but also in the fact 
that its basic raw material is produc- 
ed almost entirely at home. Cigarette 
production has greatly increased in 
factories as well as in homes. The 
British American Tobacco Company 
produce about 70% of the demand 
(which is very considerable) in exten- 
sive modern factories. Manufacture is 
at present limited by the Government 
to one brand only; capacity is about 
twelve million per day. Concentration 
on one brand enables printing and 
wrapping materials to be ordered in 
bulk quantities, thus effecting an 
overall economy. There are a number 
of small factories, mostly Chinese 
owned, details of which are not yet 
available. 


General Engineering 

Apart from several large European 
engineering enterprises, the industry 
is in the hands of Chinese. Developing 
from small beginnings it is still con- 
fined, in a large number of cases, to 
shop fronts and obscure back yards. 
Nevertheless, while their requirements 
of material are small individually, they 
are large in the aggregate. 
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Information 

Import Duties : 

There are no preferential duties. 
Pre-war basic rates of 6% ad valorem 
on capital goods, raw materials and 
semi-manufactures; of 20% on luxury 
items and of 12% on consumer goods, 
are now subject to a 50% surtax, mak- 
ing current rates respectively 9, 18 
and 30%. Duties are calculated on the 
C.LF. value. Exempt from import 
duties are: raw materials, and certain 
goods or merchandise used in agricul- 
ture, public health and transportation, 
in the preparation of processing of 
export commodities, and in certain 
domestic industries, especially weav- 
ing and metal manufacturing. Reduc- 
tion to about half of existing rates on: 
ingredients in bulk for the industrial 
manufacture of beverages, synthetic 
plastic materials in pieces or power 
(for the lacquer industry); chalk, 
pencils, liquid soap, leather, rabbit 
and opossum skins, heels and soles, 
cardboard, canvas, articles of machin- 


ery and equipment for industrial 
firms. Import duties may be waived 
for chemicals, paints and_ similar 


materials necessary as manufacturing 
aids; crude minerals and crude petro- 
leum for certain specified industries; 
materials and articles required for the 
processing of expirt merchandise; and 
machinery and equipment for new 
industries. Import duties may also be 
waived for a _ period of two years on 
raw materials required by new indus- 
tries. A temporary reduction in duties, 
or a reconstruction subsidy amounting 
to 50% and in force until January 1, 
1950, applied to imports of: certain 
specified machinery, equipment, ap- 
paratus and parts such as leather and 
rubber belting, packing material, high- 
pressure hose; wooden parts for the 
textile machinery and casting moulds; 
articles made of papier mache for 
weaving mills; hose for the transpor- 
tation of liquids; weaving straps and 
cover, millstones (grindstones); asbes- 
tos insulating and packing material, 
fireproof bricks, glass gauge tubes; 
structural steel, axle material, indus- 
trial pipe; boilers, steam engines and 
electrical machinery, mechanical and 
electrical apparatus and equipment; 
dredging mills, sand (suction) dredges 
and derricks, volt and ampere meters, 
Pyremeters and manometers, provided 
they are to be used in the rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction of industry, 
etc., and iron and steel drain pipe. For 
those imports a separate import 
declaration is required. 
Excise Taxes 

The rates vary according to product. 
Statistical Tax 

A three-eighths of 1% ad valorem 
(including % of 1% charge by the 
Foreign Exchange Institute) is assess- 
ed as statistical tax. 
Harbour Dues 

Harbour dues range from 0.50 
guilder to 1.25 guilders per metric ton 
gross, depending upon the harbour. 
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COMMERCIAL INFORMATION ON EXPORTS 
TO PAKISTAN 


Shipping Documents 

Consular documents are not required 
for any shipments to Pakistan. Com- 
mercial invoices and ocean bills, of 
lading are sufficient. No special form 
of invoice or bill of lading is required. 
The shipping documents should go 
forward separately from the goods. 


Commercial Invoices:— The com- 
mercial invoice must be signed by the 
shipper or manufacturer and must 
show the consignee’s name, the name 
of the vessel by which the goods are 
shipped, the number and description 
of packages, together with their marks 
and serial numbers, the quantity, des- 
cription, and value (including freight, 
insurance, and other shipping charges) 
of the goods. If the price shown on the 
invoice is qa cif. price, a note to that 
effect must be added. Invoices are not 
required to be visaed. It is also advis- 
able, though not required, that for all 
piece goods the invoice show the 
weight and length in yards of each bolt 
of cloth, the counts, and the net 
weight of each case of goods. Invoices 
covering cigarettes should show both 
gross and net weights. The net weight 
of cotton thread must be shown on the 
invoice. 


Bills of Lading :— The bill of lading 
must show the gross weight in pounds, 
and should also show the measurement 
in feet and in inches. “To order” bills 
of lading are acceptable and are pro- 
tected against delivery of goods with- 
out endorsement of the documents and 
honoring of drafts. Such bills of lading 
must show the name and address of 
the party to be notified. The negotiable 
bill of lading, the draft on the impor- 
ter, and all other documents on the 
shipment should be sent to the bank. 
There is no penalty by way of fines 
or additional duties on goods sent by 
indirect routes or transshipped in a 
port of another country. No special 
documents are required on such ship- 
ments. 


Sanitary and Other Special Docu- 
ments :— No plants, other than fruits 
and vegetables intended for consump- 
tion, and potatoes, may be imported 
into Pakistan by sea, unless accom- 
panied by an official certificate and 
unless free from injurious insects and 
diseases. « 


‘Two certificates are required in 
Pakistan for imported leaf tobacco. 
The first or general certificate is the 
same as that for all plants. The second, 
a special certificate to the effect that 
the tobacco is free from ‘“Ephestia 
or that the pest does not 
exist in the country of origin, is 
required for unmanufactured tobacco. 
When tobacco is unaccompanied by 
such certificates, the consignment must 
be examined, on importation, by an 
officer of the Government of Pakistan. 
A fee is charged for this examination. 
Certificates of cleanliness, countersign- 


ed by a practicing physician in the 
country of origin, are required to 
accompany shipments of second-hand 
clothing. The letters “M.D.” must 
appear after the signature. 


Documents for Air Cargo :— Certain 
air lines and express companies accept 
packages for shipment by air express 
or air freight. There are no definite 
limitations on size or weight of articles 
or packages accepted for air shipment, 
but such articles or packages must not 
exceed the dimensions of the door or 
cargo compartment of the plane in 
which they are to be carried. Docu- 
mentary and license requirements for 
air shipments are, in general, the same 
as those for shipments by other means 
of transportation. 


Shipping by Mail 

The are no postal, small-packet, 
8-ounce merchandise, or special delivery 
services to Pakistan. 

Parcel Post :— There is no handicap 
on the use of parcel post in trade with 
Pakistan. Packages may weigh up to 
the limit of 22 pounds and are limited 
to 3 feet 6 inches in length and 6 feet 
in length and girth combined. They 
may not be addressed to box number, 
but must bear the actual address of 
the addressee. Packages may not be 
registered or insured. Grouping of two 
or more packageS under one set of 
declarations or despatch notes is not 
permitted. 


Regular Mails:— Merchandise may 
be shipped in sealed letters or letter 
packages weighing up to 4 pounds 6 
ounces and may not be more than 24 
inches in length, nor have a combined 
length, breadth, and thickness over 36 
inches. Printed matter may weigh up 
to 6 pounds 9 ounces with the excep- 
tion of packages containing a single, 
volume, when the weight limit is 11 
pounds. 


Gift Packages :— Gift packages sent 
to Pakistan are dutiable at the same 
rates as commercial shipments, but are 
not subject to import licensing. All 
gift packages should be clearly marked 
“Gift,” and the customs declaration 
should show an exact description of 
the articles contained in the package. 
Import duties cannot be prepaid by the 
sender. However, certain international 
freight forwarders may undertake the 
delivery of dutiable packages abroad 
and bill the sender for the cost, plus a 
service fee; or an international money 
order for the approximate amount of 
the duty and delivery cost may be sent 
to the recipient. 


Samples and Advertising Matter 
Samples of commercial value im- 
ported into Pakistan are normally 
dutiable at the same rates that apply 
to commercial shipments. If samples 
are unsuitable for use or sale and are 
only. representative parts of a complete 
whole, they are not dutiable. Samples 
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taken in by salesmen are dutiable, but 
upon reexportation, seven-eighths of 
the duty may be refunded. ‘To obtain 
the refund of deposit or cancellation 
of bond, the salesman must present at 
entry, and at the time of reexportation 
of the samples, a list or declaration 
containing a full description of every 
sample, which must be signed by the 
officers at the port of arrival. Catalogs 
and advertising circulars, when im- 
ported in small quantities, are admit- 
ted free of duty, but if shipped by 
freight in quantity are subject to duty 
as paper manufactures. Other adver- 
tising matter is dutiable. 


Labeling, Packing and Marking 


The requirements for marking 
imported goods with an indication of 
the country of origin are most exacting 
in Pakistan, and are rigidly enforced. 
Heavy fines are imposed for violation. 
Foreign merchandise bearing any 
name, trade-mark, or description in 
the English language or any English 
words at all is considered falsely des- 
cribed, as purporting to be*of Briitish 
origin, unless there appears a definite 
and adequate counterindication of the 
true country in which the _ goods 
originated. Goods or packages entirely 
unmarked require no indication of 
origin. (The counterindication should 
be adjacent on the same label or part 
of the covering of the goods to which 
the name, trade-mark, or words in the 
English language are applied; _ it 


should not be on a separate label nor 


ctherwise detachable; and it should be 
applied indelibly. It should be repeat- 
ed for all applications of the name or 
trade-mark or English words, except 
when these are reproduced in such 
close proximity that one prominent 
counterindication will cover all. If 
different languages or characters, such 


as English and Hindustani, are used 
for the names, trademarks, etc., the 
counterindication should be repeated 


in each language employed. Although 
it is sometimes possible to have a 
proper indication of country of origin 
affixed to goods after arrival, this is 
“rarely permitted; fines are exacted 
even when such marking of goods 
after arrival is allowed. No one should 
take the risk of sending goods to these 
markets without fulfilling the mark- 
of-origin regulations most explicitly. 
Certain drugs and medicines, consider- 
ed poisonous or dangeroys, whether or 
not made up ready for treatment, must 
be marked accordingly. The lettering 
and working of the label must follow 
a prescribed form, according to the 
chemicals or ingredients of the drug 
or medicines. 


Marking :— Markings as to quantity, 
measure, weight, gage, etc., if placed 
on goods or containers, must be 
accurate. If inaccuracies are noted, 
these marks must corrected under 
penalty. The same is true in regard to 
trade descriptions and to any state- 
ments as to component material or 
purity of the product which may ap- 
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pear upon goods. Cotton and woolen 
yard goods must be correctly and con- 
spicuously marked to show the length 
in standard yards or fractions. If in 
cut pieces, the number of pieces as 
well as the yardage should be shown, 
as “40 yards/3 pieces” or “40 yds., 3 
pieces.” ‘The word “yards” or “yds.” 
should follow the numerals. The mark- 
ing must be in a color different from 
that of the goods and may not be 
stamped on the inner fold of the gowds, 
but must be on the fabric itself, not 
removable except by washing. If the 
goods are not ordinarily washable, the 
marking must be of a nature not like- 
ly to be obliterated by ordinary handil- 
ing before reaching the purchaser. 
Stitched-on marking that can readily 
be removed by cutting is not accept- 
able. It may, however, be on a piece of 
the cloth partly detached without 
being entirely severed. These regula- 
tions are very strictly enforced. Penal- 
ties for non-observance are: Detention 
by the customs until satisfactorily 
stamped, a fine, or confiscation. 
Importers in Pakistan are subjected to 
long delays in the receipt of improper- 
ly marked shipments as well as the 
costs of the proper marking and they 
in turn may endeavor to bill the 
exporter for the costs, as well as claim 
for losses arising out of such delays. 


Packing :— Shippers cannot give too 
much attenton to packing for destina- 
tions in Pakistan. Dampness, excessive 
heat, exposure to sun and rain on 
wharves, sweating in holds of vessels, 
and attacks by insects and fungus 
growths are some of the conditions to 
which shipments are exposed. Water- 
proofing is absolutely necessary and 
zinc or tin lined cases are strongly 
recommended in order to deliver the 
merchandise in acceptable condition. 
The use of tarpaulin for bales is 
undesirable because it contains fat 
and, like tarred paper, melts in transit 
through and in tropical regions. Such 
goods as machinery, which during rail 
transport may ‘pass through desert 
regions, require greaseproof paper in 
addition to other packing. Sand and 
dust penetrate most ordinary coverings 
in Pakistan. The atmosphere in some 
parts of the country is so humid that 
extra slushing is required for machin- 
ery to prevent corrosion. Precautions 
must be taken against deterioration in 
storage. The variety of insect life, too, 
calls for extra care in packing. This 
applies not only to foodstuffs but to 
wood, leather, and other, apparently 
inedible, substances. Packages should 
be of medium size when the goods are 
going to the smaller ports or the 
interior of the country. However, 
packages should not be made smaller 
than necessary, for there are a num- 
ber of small handling charges which 
total over 1 rupee per package and 
would amount to a censiderable sum 
on a number of small packages. Mixed 
packages are acceptable, provided 
each article is listed on all shipping 
documents. 
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Advance Rulings on Customs 

Classification 

When goods are not definitely clas- 
sified in the tariff, a decision as to the 
probable classification may be obtain- 
ed by submitting to the customs a full 
description of the goods, accompanied, 
in most cases, by a sample, -with a 
request for a ruling as to the item of 
the tariff under which it would fall. 
Such rulings are not binding, but are 
of a tentative nature only, subject to 
revision on actual importation of the 
goods. The request may be made by 
either the importer or the exporter. 


Import Restrictions and Controls 

All imports are at present subject to 
license in Pakistan, but an extensive 
list of goods may be imported from the 
sterling area under open general 
license. Exchange is rigidly controlled 
but is available for permitted imports. 
The issuance of an import license 
automatically releases the foreign 
exchange to make payment for the 
goods. As import licenses frequently 
are not readily granted for goods from 
outside the sterling area, exporters, 
before making shipment, should assure 
themselves that their customers in 
Pakistan have obtained an appropriate 
import license. Goods not covered by 
a valid import license may be refused 
entry. 

Antidumping Provisions :— ‘The 
antidumping measure of 1933, enacted 
to run through March 32, 1935, expir- 
ed at that time and has not been 
reenacted or continued in effect. 

Special Regulations:— The usual 
restrictions imposed in the interest of 
public welfare are in effect in Paki- 
stan. Shipments of arms, ammunition, 
implements of war (including major 
airplane parts), helium, tin plate, gold, 
ane narcotics require special, treat- 
ment. 


Duties and Taxes 

Most imports are subject to ad 
valorem rates of duty. On many goods 
the value to be used as a basis for 
duty is fixed annually by the Govern- 
ment. Where no official values are 
fixed. ad valorem duties are based on 
the “real” or wholesale cash price of 
goods of like kind and quality at the 
port of entry, less trade discount and 
import duty payable. When such price 
is not ascertainable, the c.if. value of 
the goods at port of entry, plus land- 
ing charges is taken for the purpose 
of assessing duties. 


Preferential rates of duty are pro- 
vided on selected commodities from 
the United Kingdom, the British colo- 
nies, and Burma. 

When duty is levied by weight, net 
weight is used, The English hundred- 
weight or “cwt’, (112 pounds), the 
imperial gallon or “Imp. gal.” (1.2 US. 
gallons), and the long ton (2,240 
pounds) are standard units. of weight 
and measure in Pakistan. 

There are no customs surtaxes 
except minor port charges, river dues, 
and tolls. Sales taxes are levied on a 
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small number of items in several 
Provinces. There is no national sales 
tax at present, although the establish- 
ment of such a levy is under considera- 
tion by the Government. An _ excise 
tax is levied on the following items: 
Kerosene, matches, mechanical light- 
ers, motor spirit, salt, silver, steel 
ingots, sugar, tobacco, vegetable pro- 
duct, betel nuts, coffee, tea, coke, 
copra, certain vegetable oils, liquors, 
opium, and alcoholic medicinal and 
toilet preparations. 


Entry, Transit, and Warehousing 
Entry:— Almost all sea-borne 
imports into Pakistan come in through 
the two major ports: Karachi and 
Chittagong. Where goods are landed 
from the importing vessel, the impor- 
ter is required to make an entry of his 
goods by presenting, in duplicate, a 
bill of entry, in which he must state 
the real value, quantity, and descrip- 
tion of the goods to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, with a signed 
declaration at the foot of the bill as 
to the truth of the statements. In case 
of doubt the collector of customs may 
require the presentation of invoices, 
brokers’ notes, insurance policies, or 
any other document whereby the real 
value, quantity, or description of the 
goods may be ascertained. If, however, 
the importer makes a written declara- 
tion to the effect that he is unable, 
from want of full information, to state 
the real contents or value of any case, 
package, or parcel of goods, he may 
be permitted, prior to making entry, 
to open the packages and examine the 
contents in the presence of a customs 
officer or to deposit the goods in a 
public warehouse without warehous- 
ing them, pending the arrival of 
documents from which the declaration 
may be made. If upon examination the 
real value is found to be as stated on 
the bill of entry, the duties are assess- 
ed on the basis of the entry. If to the 
contrary, the goods are detained and 
notice is given to the importer with 
a statement of the value as estimated 
by the customs. The customs collector 
then determines whether the duties 
shall be charged on the value as 
entered or the goods be retained for 
the use of the Government and the 
importer compensated for his goods on 
the basis of his declaration. If the 
collector has reason to believe that the 
error in declaration was solely the 
result of accident or was unintentional, 
he may permit the importer of the 
goods, upon his application, to make 
an amended entry correcting the error 
and pay the excess in duty on such 
terms as the collector may determine. 
If the importer contends that the value 
of the goods has deteriorated prior to 
delivery of the bill of entry, and his 
contention is sustained, the amount of 
the duties may be reduced accordingly, 


Goods must be landed within the 
period specified on the bill of lading 
or within the number of working days 
(not to exceed 15) after the entry of 
the vessel in port. The customs collec- 
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gives a receipt for them. After the 
goods have been duly entered and the 
duties assessed, the importer must 
either clear them for consumption or 
warehouse them. Goods not entered 
and cleared for consumption or ware~< 
housed within 4 months from the date 
of entry of the vessel may, after due 
notice to the importer, if his address 
can be ascertained, and after publica- 
tion in the Official Gazette, be sold at 
public auction and the proceeds appli- 
ed, first, to the freight, primage, and 
general overage charges, if such 
charges are due, and then to the 
payment of the duties leviable, if the 
goods had been declared for consump- 
tion, and other customs charges to 
which they may be subject. Any sur- 
plus, after these charges have been 
met, is paid to the importer of the 
goods, provided he makes application 
for it within 1 year from the sale of 
the goods, or shows sufficient cause 
for not having made application with- 
in that period. Perishable goods may 
be sold under the same procedure at 
any time the customs collector may 
direct. When such duties and charges 
as are assessable have been paid, the 
customs officer issues an order clearing 
the goods, which is sufficient authority 
for their removal by the importer. 


Transit:— Goods entered in the 
important ports for transshipment to 
some other customs or foreign port 
may, under permit, be transshipped 
without payment of duty and without 
security or bond for the arrival and 
entry of the goods at the port of des- 
tination. In the other ports, dutiable 
goods so transshipped must be covered 
by a bond with such security as may 
be required (equal at least to the 
amount of the duties due), guarantee- 
ing arrival and entry at the port of 
destination. There is no charge for the 
service of the customs officer who is 
deputed to supervise the transfer of 
the goods from one vessel to another. 
Transshipment fees as determined 
from time to time by the chief customs 
authority are levied against each bale 
or package, or according to weight, 
measurement, quantity, or number. 
‘These fees vary with the merchandise 
and the port of entry. 


Dutiable goods may not be trans- 
shipped to the following ports in Indian 
States: Jakhavu, Koteshavar, Lakhpat, 
Mandvi, Mundra, Rohar, and Tuna; 
nor to Diu in Portuguese India. When 
petroleum is transshipped from one 
customs port to another, the duty must 
be paid. 


Warehousing:— When application 
is made for warehousing goods that 
have been duly entered and the duties 
assessed, the importer must give bond, 
binding himself under penalty of twice 
the duty on the goods, to pay, on 
demand, all duties, rents, and other 
charges claimable on the goods and 
any penalties incurred, together with 
interest (not over 6 percent) from 
date of the demand. One bond c: anot 
apply to imports brought in more than 
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one vessel. The goods are given a pass 
which identifies them and entitles them 
to storage in the warehouse specified 
on the pass. If the goods, as tallied in, 
correspond to the entries on the pass. 
they are abmitted to the warehouse 
and certified on the pass which is then 
returned to the customs collector. If 
not, they are returned to the custom- 
house under escort or held for instruc- 
tion. Goods are required to be ware- 
housed in original packages or con- 
tainers in which they were imported. 


The port trust company in each port 
owns most, if not all, of the public and 
bonded warehouses and sheds. These 
port trusts provide ample warehouse 
facilities of all kinds for storage of 
goods before and after payment of 
duties. The trust is administered either 


by port trustees or by port com- 
missioners. 
So long as  nonduty-paid goods 


remain in a warehouse, the customs 
collector may, at any time, by a writ- 
ten order, direct that the packages be 
opened, weighed, or otherwise examin- 
ed, after which they may be closed or 
marked in such manner as he sees fit, 
and may not be opened again without 
permission from the collector of cus- 
toms. Importers of goods may, under 
customs supervision, have access to 
goods after a written application for 
permission. The importer must pay a 
fee for this supervision by the customs 
official. Goods may be left in a ware- 
house without payment of duties for 
a period of 3 years from the date on 
which bond was given. At the expira- 
tion of that time, goods must either be 
cleared for consumption and duties and 
other charges paid, or be reexported 
from the’ country. The goods may, 
with customs permission, be moved 
under bond from one warehouse to 
another, either by sea or by inland- 
carriage. Warehoused goods may also 
be shipped from the country without 
payment of duty, if reexported within 
3 years from date of the bond. All 
rents, penalties, interests, and other 
Cie (except duty) must first be 
paid. 


When goods subject to ad valorem 
duties are accidentally and wunavoid- 
ably damaged after they have been 
cleared for consumption, they may be 
reassessed according’ to their actual 
value, and a new bond executed for 
the unexpired period of warehousing, 
if the importers so desire. Goods are 
also reassessed when any change is 
made in the duty during the time the 
goods are stored in bond. There is no 
deduction allowed in duties on 
deteriorated -merchandise when the 
products in question are wine, beer or 
spirits, or goods dutiable at other than 
ad valorem rates, except when they 
have deteriorated more than one-tenth 
of their value before delivery of the 
bill of entry. In that case, if the 
importer prefers, duties may be 
assessed upon their value at the time 
of entry. When goods are taken from 
warehouses in contravention to the 
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regulations, if they are lost or destroy- 
ed, except by unavoidable accident or 
by being destroyed under permit of 
the customs, or if samples have been 
taken without payment of duty, the 
collector may demand payment of the 
full amount of the duty, rent, penal- 
ties, interest, and other charges, 
accrued against the goods. If the 
importer fails to pay the sum demand- 
ed of him, the collector may proceed 
upon the bond which has been given, 
or cause such portion of the goods as 
he sees fit to be detained to secure the 
recovery of the charges. If the demand 
is not met within 10 days from the 
date of detention, the goods may be 
sold at public auction after notification 
of the importer and publication in the 
Official Gazette. Any surplus is award- 
ed to the importer, provided he pre- 
sents a written claim thereto within 1 
year after the sale, or that good and 
sufficient cause is shown for not mak- 
ing application within the time allow- 
ed. Transfer or assignment of the 
goods does not change the Govern- 
ment’s rights: in such matters. If any 
part or parts of the goods be taken out 
of the warehouse, full particulars of 
their removal must be noted on the 
register. If goods are proved to have 
been unavoidably lost or destroyed, 
the chief 


customs authority may, 
in his discretion, remit the duties 
due on them, provided that when 
any such goods are lost or des- 


troyed in a private warehouse, 
notice is given the collector within 48 
hours after discovery of such loss or 
destruction. 


The warehouse authorities are res- 
ponsible for the safety of goods while 
in their custody (except when being 
taken into or out of the warehouse) 
and are liable for loss or damage if it 
is proved that such loss or damage 
was occasioned by the willful act or 
negligence of a warehouse keeper or 
of a customs officer. If necessary, 
deductions for waste or ullage are 
allowed for wine, spirits, beer, and 
salt, varying with the length of time 
they have been stored. All charges 
against imported goods are for the 
“account of the importer or owner of 
the merchandise. 


If duties are short-levied or over- 
refunded through any cause whatever, 
whether it be the fault of the im- 
porter, of the shipper of the goods, or 
of the customs officials, the person 
chargeable with the duty or to whom 
erroneous refunds have been made is 
held responsible for the deficiency or 
excess in refund, provided demand by 
the Government for reimbursement is 
made within 3 months from first 
assessment or refund. In contrary cir- 
cumstances, when overcharges or short 
refunds are made for any cause what- 
ever, no claim for reimbursement to 
the importer will be entertained unless 
presented within 3 months from the 
date of such payment. If the standing 
of the importing firm warrants, the 
customs may permit accounts to be 
settled periodically, at intervals of not 
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over 1 month, provided a deposit or 
bond is furnished sufficient, in the 
opinion of the collector, to cover the 
probable account of the importer at 
any time. 

The customs collector may give a 
permit for any importer of warehoused 
goods to make alterations therein 
as may be necessary for their preser- 
vation, sale, shipment, or disposal. The 
goods may be repacked in the packages 
in which they were imported, or in 
such other packages as the collector 
permits. Samples of goods may be 
taken without payment of duty until 
the shipment is cleared as a whole. 
Wines, beers, and spirits may also be 
bottled off from casks, mixed and 
transferred from one cask to another. 
After any goods have been separated 
and repacked in approved manner, the 
collector may, at the request of the 
importer, cause or permit to be des- 
troyed any refuse, damaged, or sur- 
plus goods remaining after separation 
and repacking, or such as may not be 
worth the duty, and may remit the 
duties payable on such destroyed 
merchandise. 


Free Ports or Zones 
There are no free ports or free trade 
zones in Pakistan. 


Abandoned and Reexported Goods 

When the importer of goods ware- 
housed for over 3 years does not claim 
them and pay the duties, after notifi- 
cation by the customs, or if he does 
not enter them for consumption, ware- 
housing, transit, or reexporation with- 
in 4 months after the date of the entry 
of the vessel, the shipment is consider- 
ed as abandoned, and after notification 
to the importer and due notice in the 
Official Gazette, is sold at public auc- 
tion. The procedure is as already out- 
lined under the section on Entry, 
Transit, and Warehousing. 


Reexportation—Refind of Duty 

Goods, whether declared for con- 
sumption or for warehousing, may be 
reexported at any time without pay- 
ment of duty by presenting a shipping 
bill in duplicate and obtaining a per- 
mit for shipment. When goods on 
which duties have been paid at time 
of importation are reexported by sea 
to any foreign port or as ship’s stores 
or provisions, the importer may obtain 
a refund of seven-eighths of the duties 
paid, provided that the goods be iden- 
tified to the satisfaction of the collec- 
tor,and that reexportation take place 
within 2 years from the date of im- 
portation as shown by the customs 
records, or within such extended term 
as the chief customs authority may 
see fit to grant. If the goods have been 
transferred in the meantime to another 
customs port, the refund is allowed as 
if reexported from the first port of 
importation. In such cases, the goods 
must be identified by the customs 
officials at the port of final reexporta- 


ton, and reexportation must take 
place within 3 years from date 
of first importation of the mer- 
chandise. In all cases, the claim 


must be made at the time of reexport- 
ation. The refund is never made before 
the ship carrying the goods has put 
out to sea, or unless demand for pay- 
ment is made within 6 months after 
the entry for reexportation. Draw-back 
of the whole duty on wheat is obtain- 
able when it is imported by a miller 
engaged in milling for export; also 
conditionally on used, durable, empty 
containers, exported full within 3 
years, and-on drums and similar con- 
tainers imported full, having been 
exported empty without draw-back. 


Penalties and Disputes 

If anyone imports, or attempts to 
import, goods the importation of which 
into Pakistan is prohibited, or if such 
goods are found concealed in a pack- 
age with other goods, they are liable 
to confiscation and the person con- 
cerned may be penalized by a fine not 
exceeding three times the value of the 
goods or net exceeding 1,000 rupees. 
Goods upon which drawback has been 
paid, and found not to have been 
shipped, or to have been unshipped or 
rebonded, are subject to confiscation, 
together with any vessel used in 
unshipping or relanding them, and the 
master of the vessel or other person in 
authority who aids in the operation is 
subject to fine as above. Goods on 
which refund is claimed in greater 
amount than their value are subject to 
confiscation. If goods are found to 
differ widely from the description 
given in the bill of entry, or if the 
contents have been wrongly described 
in that document in regard to deno- 
mination, sort, quality, quantity, or 
value, or if goods of a kind other than 
that called for in the bill of entry are 
found concealed among or mixed with 
those specified thereon, or have ap- 
parently been packed so as to deceive 
the customs officials, the packages and 
goods contained therein are liable to 
confiscation, and every person concern- 
ed in the offense is liable to a fine not 
to exceed 1,000 rupees. Goods ware- 
housed illegally or in violation of the 
warehousing regulations are liable to 
confiscation and fine as given above. 
Goods found in a warehouse in excess 
of those registered there are subject 
to a fine of five times the ordinary 
duty on the excess products. Importers 
of goods may have an option on paying 
such fines as the officer thinks fit, in 
lieu of the confiscation of their goods. 


Appeals and Claims 

Any person aggrieved by a decision 
or order passed by the customs under 
the “Sea Customs Act” may within 3 
months from the date of the order or 
decision appeal to the chief customs 
authority, or in such cases as the Gov- 
ernor General in Council may direct, 
to a customs officer of higher rank. 
That official, after further considera- 
tion confirms, alters, or annuls the 
previous decision, but cannot increase 
any penalty adjudged in the origina’ 
decision or order. No further appeal 
is then allowed, the finding being con- 
sidered as final. Pending the results of 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON THE 
PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 


Population 

According to the latest census (October 1, 
1948) taken by the Bureau of the Census and 
Statistics, the present population of the Philip- 
is 19,234,182, as compared with 17,635,426 


pines 
in 1903; 10,314,310 in 1918; and 16,000,303 in 
1939. Christian Filipinos of Malay extraction 


constitute over 95 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. The Moros, numbering approximately 
475,000 and professing the Mohammedan religion, 
are concentrated chiefly in Mindanao and Sulu 
Islands. The Pagans constitute only a small 
minority of the entire population. 

The foreign population of the country consists 
mostly of Chinese and other Asiatics, Europeans, 
and Americans. The Europeans are largely 
Spanish and English. 

Languages 

English and Spanish are the two foreign langu- 
ages universally used in the country. The Philip- 
pines today is the third largest English speaking 
nation of- the world. Of the native tongues. 
Tagalog (now the basic national language of the 
Filipinos), Ilocano, Visayan and Bicol are the 
most widely spoken, while the non-Christians 
speak different dialects. 

Education 

Besides the state-owned University of the 
Philippines, there are at present thirteen private 
universities of recognized standing—University of 
Santo Tomas, Far Eastern University, University 
of Manila, National University, Manila Central 
University, Centro Escolar University, Philippine 
Women’s University, Arellano University and 
Adamson University, all located in Manila; the 
Silliman University in Dumaguete, Negros Orien- 
tal; and the San Carlos University, the Univer- 
sity of Southern Philippines, and the University 
of the Visayas, all located in Cebu City, There 
are junior colleges in other cities and towns. 
These institutions of learning compare favorably 
with institutions of the same category in other 
countries. 

The University of Santo Tomas was founded 
as early as 1611. The remarkably efficient public 
school system, established in the country at the 
beginning of American occupation in 1898, has 
advanced steadily, and English is now spoken ia 
every nook and corner of the Philippines. The 
school population for 1948-49 has been estimated 
at 4,367,740, of which 3,896,952 were enrolled in 
public schols, and 470,788 in private schools. 
Religion 

The Philippines is at present the only Christian 
country in the Orient. There are four major 
religions: Roman Catholic, Protestantism, Agli- 


the appeal, the appellant is required 
to deposit with the port collector of 
customs the amount of money involv- 
ed, which is returned to the importer of 
the goods in part or in whole if the 


original judgment is not sustained. 
The chief customs- authority, when 
considering the circumstances under 


which any penalty, increased rate of 
duty, or confiscation of goods has been 
adjudged may, if he thinks the order 
or decision too severe or unjust, remit 
the same or any portion thereof, or 
may, with the consent of the importer, 
commute the order of confiscation to 
a fine not exceeding the value of the 
goods. Goods may not be removed by 
the importer until any fine or penalty 
against them has been settled in full. 
When fines are unpaid, the customs 
may sell the goods in order to recom- 
Renee the ‘Treasury for the amount 
ue. 


payanism (Philippine Independent Church), and 
Mohammedanism. Protestantism came with Am- 
erican occupation, and spread its gospel in many 
parts of the Islands. 


Historical Background 

Ferdinand Magellan and his navigators, tracing 
a westerly route to the Spice Islands, landed in 
the Philippines on March 16, 1521, and claimed 
it for Spain. Colonization work, however, was 
not begun until 1565, when Legaspi took posses- 
sion of the Philippines. He became the first civil 
governor of the Philippines. The Spaniards ruled 
the Philippines until 1898, or for a period of 
370 years. 

After the Spanish-American War in 1898, the 
Philippines was ceded to the United States by 
virtue of the Treaty of Paris of December 10, 
1898. This was protested by the Filipinos who 
were the allies of the American at first. When 
the protest went unheeded, the Filipinos for over 
two years, fought against superior American 
forces. In the meantime the Filipinos inaugu- 
rated the Malolos Revolutionary Congress on 
September 15, 1898, and proclaimed the Philip- 
pine Republic on January 28, 1899 with Emilio 
Aguinaldo as President. The fight was uneven 
and the Filipinos were vanquished. Thus was 
begun American sovereignty which proved from 
the very beginning benevolent and progressive. 

The Commonwealth Government was established 
on November 15, 1935, with Manuel L. Quezon 
and Sergio Osmena as President and Vice-Pre- 
sident, respectively. It went into exile in Am- 
erica upon the capture of Manila by Japan- 
ese forces on January 2, 1942, only to return 
three years afterwards with the triumph of 
General of the Anmy Douglas MacArthur and 
his gallant forces, aided by hundreds of thou- 
sands of Filipino guerrillas. The Commonwealth 
Government was restored on February 27, 1945, 
when Manila was finally liberated. On July 5, 
1945, General MacArthur proclaimed the end of 
the campaign for the liberation of the Philippines. 

On July 4, 1946, the independence of the 
Philippines was proclaimed and Manuel Roxas 
and BElipidio Quirino were inaugurated as Pre- 
sident and _ Vice-President, respectively. Thus 
after four centuries of alien rule, the Philippines 
emerged as the first,emancipated democracy in 
the world after World War II. 

Government 

The Government of the Philippines is republi- 
can in form, of the presidential type, and is 
based on the principle of the separation of pow- 
ers. The executive power is vested in a Presi- 
dent, the legislative power in a Congress com- 
posed of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
and judicial power in a Supreme Court and 


inferior courts. 
The executive departments are: Foreign Affairs, 


Interior, Finance, Justice, Agriculture and Na- 
tural Resouruces, Public Works and Communica- 
tions, Education, National Defense, Labor, Health, 
and Commerce and Industry. The heads of 
these departments are called Secretaries and they 
are members of thé Cabinet. Together with the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and prominent Filipinos 
appointed by the President, they form the Coun- 
cil of State, the highest advisory body of the 
land. 

The legislative power is vested in the Congress 
of the Philippines, composed of two chambers— 
the Senate with 24 members elected at large by 
the direct vote of the quualified voters, and the 
House of Representatives with 100 members 
elected from the 100 Congressional Districts into 
which the Philippines is presently divided, 

The judicial power is lodged in the justices of 
the Supreme Court, justices of the Court of 
Appeals, judges of the Courts of First Instance, 
justices of the peace courts, and judges of the 

municipal courts of chartered cities, all of whom 
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are appointed by the President. The Supreme 
Court consists of a Chief Justice and ten Asso- 
ciate Justices. The Court of Appeals is composed 
of a Presiding Justice and fourteen Associate 
Justices. 

The Philippines is divided into provinces and 
these in turn are divided into municipalities, The 
governing body of the provincial government is 
the Provincial Board, composed of the Provincial 
Governor and two members who are elected by 
the people of the province. The municipal coun- 
cil is the legislative body in a municipality, con- 
sisting of the municipal mayor, vice-mayor, and 
councilors who are also elected by the people of 
the municipality. The governing body of a char- 
tered city is composed of a mayor and councilors. 
The Mayor is appointed by the President, while 
the councilors are either elected or appointed, 
depending upon the provisions of the city char- 
ters. 

Foreign Relations 

As an independent country, the Republic of the 
Philippines has the “actual and implied” recogni- 
tion of seventy-one (71) nations and is partici- 
pating in international organizations functioning 
under the United Nations. Tt has established un 
an embassy in Washington, D. C., legations in 
London, Madrid, Rome, Nanking (closed), Buenos 
Aires, Bangkok, Djakarta and Sydney; consulates 
general in New York City, San Francisco, Hono- 
lulu, and Calcutta, and consulates in Chicago, 
Los Angeles, New Orleans, Seattle, Hongkong, 
and Guam. It has a permanent delegate to the 
United Nations Organization in New York City. 
It has also missions in Korea and Japan. It may 
also be mentioned in this connection that Am- 
bassador Carlos P. Romulo, Philippines’ chief 
delegate to the UN was elected last year presi- 
dent of the General Assembly of that interna- 
tional body, thuus becoming its fourth president. 

The Philippines became the seat of four im- 
portant international conferences in 1947, 19438 
and 1950. The secorwd session of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) 
was held in Baguio, the summer capital of the 
Philippines, from November 24 to December 6, 
1947. The Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) also held its sessions in the same city 
from February 23 to March 16, 1948. A con- 
ference of international significance was that of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce International 
(JAYCEES), which was held in Manila from 
March 1 to 8, 1950. The Baguio Conference of 
1950 which was participated in by seven nations 
in Southeast and Western Pacific, including the 
Philippines, was held in Baguio during the latter 
part of May, 1950. 
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FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


TRADE BETWEEN MALAYA & INDONESIA 


A brief study of the most recent statistics of 
trade with Indonesia reveals the recent rapid 
acceleration of the booming entrepot trade be- 
tween Malaya and the Republic of Indonesia. 
Total Imports from Indonesia in 1950 recorded 
an increase of 142 per cent in value over the 
corresponding figures for 1949, whereas total 
Exports to Indonesia showed a corresponding but 
less spectacular rise of 85 per cent for the same 
period. 

Satisfactory as such a state of affairs undoubt- 
edly was, the figures for January and February, 
1951, show an even greater increase over the 
same two months in 1950 of 842 per cent for 
Imports and 224 per cent for Exports. 


The individual figures are set out in the ac- 
companying table. 


The outstanding feature of these figures from 
the viewpoint of general entrepot trade is the 
development of trade with Java and Sumatra, In 
the case of the former, the total value of imports 
for the two months of January and February, 


1961, is only slightly less than the value of total 
imports in 1949; while total exports tor the same 
two months are more than two and a half times 
the value for the whole of 1949. 


Since the export trade to Indonesia is of in- 
terest to a larger number of companies in Malaya 
an attempt has been made to show where the 
main increases in trade have occurred by com- 
paring that for February, 1951, with the corres- 
ponding month in 1950, 


The headings in the final table are sufficiently 
comprehensive to give a good idea of the types 
of articles in which the main increases have oc- 
cured, except perhaps the item of ‘other food and 
drink, “non-dutiable. The main increase here is 
accounted for by the increased exports of cloves 
mainly to Java. 


These figures are but a reflection of the present 
financial buoyancy of the new but thriving Re- 
public of Indonesia which can work nothing but 
good for the whole of South East Asia. 


MALAYAN IMPORTS FROM INDONESIA 
(Thousand Malayan Dollars) 


Excluding: Parcel Post Bullion and Specie Ships 


Stores and Bunkers. Source: I. and E 11, 


Department of Statistics 


Total 1950 1951 
1949 Jan. Feb. 1950 Jan, Feb. 
Bali and kombok .... 959 26 161 3,805 189 7717 
Banka and Billiton .. 8,978 875 334 18,637 3,480 2,673 
BORNEO) Piaenie's\c/dcee aces 15,721 2,182 1,528 83,874 18,052 13,608 
Celebes and Moluccas . 7,425 160 135 1,785 72 8038 
Java 25,829 2,934 1,311 62,769 10,096 11,642 
Rhoiuw 28,782 4,206 8,301 39,433 4,272 5,234 
Sumatra 222,389 19,497 22,255 551,443 106,144 98,453 
Other Islands ........ 7,350 1,030 640 9,032 1,243 687 
AL ObAL OP Steyoteiitsletsts 317,434 30,909 29,655 179,779 143,548 183,413 
60,664 276,901 

MALAYAN EXPORTS TO INDONESIA 
(Thousand Malayan Dollars) 

Bali and Lombok .... 1,970 _ — 104 _ 18 
Banka and Billiton 1,473 232 147 2,191 1,439 371 
BOVREO! Ms ersisiayerisiess <tornx 8,114 646 715 14,469 1,522 1,959 
Celebes and Moluccas 793 25 28 388 2 136 
USES “cos otogooenepoo: 18,363 998 1,174 76,472 20,907 27,458 
Rhiouw © os 00 45,110 7,228 7,535 72,945 6,809 5,473 
Sumatra sonc0 59,533 3,898 8,787 86,239 9,786 12,051 
Other Islands 8,314 609 861 5,379 456 474 
Pyi\ Saauatpgon 188,670 18,635 13,747 256,989 40,920 47,935 
27,382 88,855 
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SILK-WEAVING INDUSTRY 
OF SHANGHAI IN 1950 


The silk-weaving industry has a_ history of 
more than 4,000 years in China, When modern 
weaving machines were imported into China from 
abroad in the early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury, silk-weaving circles adopted them one after 
the other. From that time on, the silk-weaving 
industry took on a new aspect. It was not until 
the outbreak of the First World War that indus- 
try and commerce could develop on a large-scale 
in China. The silk-weaving industry then enjoy- 
ed prosperity. In 1936, Shanghai alone had 7,200 
power-driven machines, 420 silk-weaving mills 
whose normal annual output was 1,2UC,000 bolts 
of silk piece goods with the maximum output 
hitting the mark of 1,700,000 bolts, and there 
were some 20,000 workers and administrative 
personnel, Before the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese War, silk. piecegoods. took the third 
place among exports in spite of Japanese com- 
petition. During the war, the Japanese set up 
the Central China Company in Shanghai to mono- 
polize the market. Due to currency depreciation 
after VJ Day most of the  silk-weaving mills 
were in a semi-paralyzed condition on the eve 
of the Communist take-over of Shanghai. 


Due to the purchases of finished products by 
the Communist Trade General Corporation in the 
early days of “liberation,” the number of silk- 
weaving mills in operation at one time reached 
over 70 percent of the total, Beginning from 
July, local silk mills suspended operation one 
after the other. It was not until after August 
15 when the China Silk Corporation made an 
allocation of raw materials that this situation 
was halted. Subsequently, the government un- 
dertook to readjust public and private relations. 
Apart from allocating raw materials, the China 
Silk Corporation employed various methods to 
foster the distressed silk-weaving industry includ- 
ing distribution of processing orders and pur- 
chases of finished products. 


The silk-weaving industry was again plunged 
into the whirlpool of difficulties following the 
February air raid by the KMT air force. With 
the exception of a numberof far-sighted factories 
which desired to continue production, 95 percent 
of the total number of silk-weaving mills applied 
for liquidation. Workers who were thinking that 
a@ new era had arrived and that they could take 
over, just as they hud seen in the political field, 
had eventually to come to terms with the owners 
of the mills and on govt pressure new arrange- 
ments for capital-labour cooperation were drawn 
up. At the same time, the communist govt fear- 
ing to lose the hardly gained support of the 


MALAYAN EXPORT TRADE TO INDONESIA SHOWING MORE IMPORTANT INCREASES AND DECREASES BY COMMODITY GROUPS 
BETWEEN THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1951 AND FEBRUARY, 1950 


(Thousand Malayan Dollars) 
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workers, was compelled to support the industry 
by buying from the mills. Thus a collapse was 
avoided: but hardship was general. 

Up to the end of October, the trade guild of 
the industry had a total membership of 327 
plants, the number of factories in operation was 
257 and the number of weaving machines in 
production was 2,669 representing 52 percent of 
the total. The total output was 34,080 bolts of 
silk and 14,343 bed covers. The output of cotton- 
woven goods including khaki and venetians occu- 
pied 50 percent of the total output, and the total 
sales occupied 90 percent of the total output. 
Further improvements in production and market- 
ing conditions of the silk weaving industry were 
reported during November, The total guild mem- 
bership was further increased by 15 factories in 
November compared with October, to 342. The 
total number of silk mills in operation was 279 
(of which 87 were in full production), also show- 
ing an increase of 22 factories over the October 
figure. The total number of weaving machines 
in operation was 2,893 showing an increase of 
194 compared with October. The total output of 
the whole month of November consisted of 
38,931.5 bolts of silk and 11,968 bed covers, With 
the exception of the output of bed covers which 
showed a cut of 2,375 pieces compared with 
October, the output of silk piecegoods registered 
an increase of 4,852 bolts or 14.24 percent. As 
regards sales, apart from the 4,824 bolts which 
were processed on behalf of the China Silk Cor- 
poration, 31,295 bolts of silk piecegoods and 
18,834 bed covers were sold during the whole 
month including 22,205 bolts of silk and 14,576 
bed covers which were sold locally. -8,444 bolts 
of silk and 3,818 bed-covers sold in outports and 
646 bolts of silk and 440 bed covers exported to 
foreign countries, 

Regarding the readjustment of the relations 
between public and private enterprises, refer- 
ence may be made to the distribution of process- 
ing contracts and the allocation of raw silk by 
the China Silk Corporation. Processing con- 
tracts of the China Silk Corporation were 
entrusted to 158 silk weaving mills in Shanghai 
and Chekiang to produce more than 15,000 bolts 
of silk piecegoods for export, during the period 
from July 1949 to May 1950 thereby keeping 1,000 
odd weaving machines busy. However, a number 
of silk weaving plants failed to deliver their 
share of silk piecegoods on schedule. This com- 
pelled the China Silk Corporation to adopt 
the method of exchanging silk piecegoods for 
raw silk in Shanghai instead of continuing the 
old practice of supplying raw silk to silk mills 
on credit. For instance, the China Silk Cor- 
poration signed contracts with 61 private silk- 
weaving mills last winter for processing 10,763 
bolts of silk piecegoods. The great majority of 
the contracting mills have set up labour-capital 
consultative council and pooled resources to form 
combines for planned production. Through pro- 
eessing work, not only the relations between 
public and private enterprises were improved but 
also the business operation of private silk mills 
was rationalized. The merits of the system of 
bartering silk piecegoods for raw silk may be 
enumerated as follows :— 

1. Formerly, if one silk weaving mill produced 
several kinds of silks, it was required to partici- 
pate in different sections for doing processing 
work. Now silk mills are spared this trouble as 
factories are taken as units. 2. Formerly the 
quota as well as the kind of goods allotted for 
processing did not meet the actual conditions of 
the various silk-weaving mills. Now, the method 
of voluntary declaration that is subject to demo- 
cratic appraisal, is adopted. This rectified the 
past defect of either distributing processing 
quota to factories in excess of their ability to 
fulfil, which in some cases transferred a part of 
their share to other plants, or allotting too little. 
3. Formerly, the time limit for fulfilling the 
processing contracts was one month, which was 
considered too brief, Factories’ doubt whether 
they could complete their processing contracts in 
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WOOLLEN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 
OF SHANGHAI IN 1950 


Shanghai’s woollen mills enjoyed, before the 
communists took over the city, considerable pros; 
perity. Much of their business was of course 
due to the inflation economy pursued in China. 
But when the new regime entered conditions, 
contrary to, hopes entertained by many of the 
mill owners and of course the workers, deterio- 
rated. until a collapse threatened. Only after 
many reforms had been introduced and the gen- 
eral economy had returned to some state of nor- 
malcy did mill operations improve. 

Australian wool was restricted from import 
after ‘‘liberation.”” As the mills had only weaving 
machines since they used woollen yarn from 
Australia as raw material; they lacked spinning 
machines to produce their own woollen yarn with 
native wool. For a time, the woollen textile 
industry was confronted with the serious raw 
materials problem. The industry suffered from 


“liberation.” With the exception of February 
and May, the output of woollen cloths of this 
industry from January to October always ex- 
ceeded sales, During the ten months, the indus- 
try had a total quantity of 266,112 yards of ac- 
cumulated finished goods, and at the end of 
October it had a total 881,328 yards of woollen 
cloth stock in hand, representing 74 percent of 
the total output from January to October. Tlie 
output of woollen yarns during the ten months 
with the exception of August also exceeded sales. 
A total of 290,499 lbs, of woollen yarns accumu- 
lated from January to October, and the totai 
stocks of woollen yarns at the end of October 
were 541,485 Ibs., occupying 46 percent of the 
total output during the ten months. A list of 
the production and marketing conditions of this 
industry from January to October, this year, (ir 


dull sales being in a pitiful plight after yards) is given below:— 

Month Woolen Cloth Woollen Yarn Camel Wool Worsted Cloths 

(1949) Cutput Sales Output Sales Output Sales Output Sales 
Jans May 2. s sasen 805,745 444,574 1,210,612 796,666 71,915 52,968 6,550 1,266 
June/Dec, «444. 998,969 780,502 1,529,682 648,389  325,436° 321,331 22,456 21,217 
Jan, 19502 iene 144,739 124,116 148,993 106.488 44.913 47,150 2,667 3,577 
Feb. ” 49,258 58,238 71,247 64,965 3,928 5,232 1,280 1,376 
March ,, 107,076 80,972 115,941 108,984 1,428 774 —_— 76 
April _,, 88,645 80,169 130,095 79.194 776 3,885 _ 275 
May ” 112,585 166,036 146,546 104,217 369 8,949 “499 2,084 
June A 119,044 88,463 131,204 41,392 6,877 9,078 867 4,711 
July a5 114,818 53,218 112,869 108,780 19,067 12,551 2,495 2,553 
Aug, ” 150,689 62,846 82,202 124,348 41,099 33,650 7,342 4,591 
Sept. ” 139,533 69.863 129,544 98,932 78,489 69,711 10,561 11,515 
Oct. > Biseorl sins 159,168 135,527 103,737 44,380 85,393 60,244 12,019 7,153 

ee ae 

February, March and April were the most ucts, public and private relations, direction for 


difficult months for the Shanghai ‘woollen manu- 
facturing industry. Due to the question of power 
supply,. the output and sales during February 
dropped sharply. In March and April, various 
local industries suffered from depression, and the 
woollen manufacturing industry could be no ex- 
ception to the rule. On May 23, the local wool- 
len textile industry made important resolutions 
regarding production and sales and taxation, and 
a demand for government processing orders, in 
the first conference of the textile industry in the 
East China District. Latter, the All-China Wool- 
len and Hemp Textile Conference held in Peking 
from June 1 to 9 further discussed such problems 
as raw materials supply, market for finished pro- 


production and how to overcome difficulties. The 
conference also drew up a draft resolution re- 
garding the standard of operation for woollen 
textile mills, unifying the institution, name, 
wages, etc. of the industry, standardization of 
man-days and raw materials to be spent on a 
fixed quantity of products of standardized quality. 

Subsequently, the People’s Government gave 
what is always termed as help to the industry in 
the matter of raw materials, taxation and pro- 
cessing orders, which was instrumental in read- 
justing the public and private relations of the 
industry. On June 20th, the Government Ad- 
ministration Council promulgated an order res- 
tricting the export of wool, thereby ensuring the 


time, affected their production work. With the 
period extended to three months each time, this 
situation has been improved. 

Witha view to giving due consideration to the 
difficulties of silk-weaving mills in obtaining cir- 
culating capital and to help them tide over the 
New Year, the China Silk Corporation has fixed 
in advance a total quantity of 34,642 bolts of 
silk piecegoods for processing for the first quarter 
of 1951, out of whigh Shanghai gets a share of 
20,5438 bolts (including two public-operated silk 
plants). This amount of processing work shows 
an increase of 2,000 odd bolts of silk piecegoods 
compared with last winter quarter. To solve the 
difficulty in weaving and to raise the quality of 
silk woven goods, the China Silk Corporation took 
the lead to carry out the decision of the East 
China Silk-weaving Technical Conference held on 
November 20, on the grading of raw materials 
by raising the existing raw silk two grades 
higher and by taking Grades B, C, D and E as 
standard. The whole season requires a total of 
around 1,500 piculs of filature silk and 500 odd 
cases of article silk. Silk mills that have by 
now completed their order for the winter season 
to the extent of 70 percent of the contracted 
quantity may apply for new contracts, Those 


that have not yet reached that standard will have 
to make haste to deliver the required amount of 
products before they can expect a new contract. 

Regarding the question of allocation of raw 
materials, as the ‘liberation’? of Shanghai was 
just the time when spring cocoons appeared on 
the market in areas south of the Yangtze, the 
China Silk Corporation started purchases of 
cocoons and raw silk and entrusted private silk 
filatures to reel. Some 40 private silk mills in 
Shanghai benefited by the government aid, Be- 
ginning from September last year, the corpora- 
tion further undertook to dump raw silk on the 
market and thus stabilized silk prices. With the 
aim of systematically supplying to silk weaving 
mills the kind of .raw silk which is unsuitable 
for export, the China Silk Corporation formulated 
a set of measures for the allocation of filature 
silk for -domestic consumption in June 1950. 
With a view to supplying an adequate quantity of 
raw materials to private silk mills, the China 
Silk Corporation recently made a special alloca- 
tion of raw silk to them apart from regular 
monthly allocations, in order to enable every 
member of the silk weaving trade to buy any 
quantity of silk it needed. This step has resulted 
in the long stability of market prices. 
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REVIEW OF THE JAPANESE STOCK & SHARE MARKET 


Japanese stock market movements 
during March baffled observers and 
professionals, as it continued to climb 
without letup. The market started to 
sag only in Apri] after the unexpected 
strong tone it had shown consecutively 
since the New Year. But few obser- 
vers expect any crash that would 
shake quotations down*to the New 
Year level. 

‘The market wound up 1950—a none 
too thriving year—with an average 
quotation of about 72 yen, then slowly 
but steadily recovered in January, and 
in February surpassed the 80 yen 
average mark. At that point most 
observers began to sense danger and 
warned against further buying as they 
expected a likely crash in March. 
These warnings proved wrong: the 
market continued to advance, and the 
average quotation rose to 96.83 yen 
on 16 March, After 19 March the 
market showed restraint and the aver- 
age declined to 92.09 on 24 March. 
This still left it about 30 percent above 
the New Year level. 

Comparative quotations of some 
representative issues show the gains 


registered during the past three 
months: 
4 Jan. 16 Mar. 24 Mar. 

Japan Optical 

Instruments ......, 49 113 110 
Yawata Steel 74 98 88 
Fujii Steel soe 82 117 105 
TSONCHON Bea yeicts wesc 115 152 138 
Nisshinbo (Spinning) . 265 385 368 


market conditions are hard to analyze. 
Security company officials expressed 
surprise. General anticipation early 
this year was that tax (pressure in, 
March, would dampen the market. But 
it didh’t. Perhaps the most plausible 
explanation is that the stock market 
started to reflect the general com- 
modity rise caused by the war. Some 
encouragement may also have come 
from the United Nations resumption 
of the initiative on the Korean front. 
Stability-minded . officials may see in 
it another indication of the revival of 
inflation. As more substantial factors, 
one may point out that against expec- 
tation, imsurance companies, which 
are the largest stock investors in 
Japan, failed to dispose of holdings. 
Security companies also acted pru- 
dently and did not dump their holdings 
for fast cash. They waited for the 
right chance to sell to big investors, 
who were in no hurry to take profits. 

These factors are likely to contri- 


bute to further fluctuations of the 


stock market :— 
Stock Market Influences In April 


Unfavorable: Favorable: 
(a) Nearly 70 billion (a) Local election 
yen taxes are to candidates will 


spend 10 to 12 
billion yen, 


be collected. 


a  —595900 


supply of native wool and reducing the fluctua- 
tions of wool prices. Beginning from July, the 
taxation on 20 kinds of woollen textile goods was 
completely cancelled, and to simplify procedures, 


tax was imposed on woollen yarns only. The 
government further complied with merchants’ 
request for refund of import duty on imported 


wool for manufacturing woollen textile goods for 
export. In addition, it also permitted the import 
of foreign wool on the condition that an equi- 
valent amount of finished goods should be ex- 
ported in return. In the field of processing work, 
the Central Ministry of Textile Industry decided 
to place an order for 936,800 yards of woollen 
cloths for army uniforms, of which 936,800 yards 
were allotted to Shanghai for processing. Out 
of these 936,800 yards, 629,000 yards were to be 
manufactured before November in Shanghai, in- 
eluding 240,000 yards of melton and 121,000 
yards of serge for uniforms, by the publie wool- 
len textile mills with whom purchasing orders 
had been placed. 268,000 yards of serge for uni- 
form were to be produced by 13 private woollen 
textile mills, including thee Chang Hua (China), 
Cheng Feng and Hsieh Hsin woollen mills which 
had been given processing orders. The purchas- 
ing and processing contracts were signed on 
August 4. The entire quantity of raw material 
was to be supplied by the China Fur and Skin 
Corporation, while the requisite quantities, prices 
and brands of dyestuffs were to be fixed by the 
city’s public and private woollen textile mills for 
import with government special approval. The 
eost of each yard of serge for uniforms was fixed 
at” Y81,712 including Y6,243 for labour for spin- 
ning, Y5.968 for weaving, Y8,913 for dyeing and 
packing Y5,960 for dyestuffs as well as other 
expenses for raw’ materials, commodity tax and 
other items of production. It was stipulated that 
the whole order was to be completed before 
November 10. This solved part of the difficulties 


of these woollen textile mills which had suspend- 
ed production. However, due to various prob- 
lems, including transportation of native wool, 
import of dyestuffs and the production technique 
of the various mills, the various processing fac- 
tories could not complete the orders on schedule, 
and up to the end of November only about 150,- 
0CO yards of woollen serge were manufactuured. 

Towards the latter part of November, the East 
China Textile Administration entered into nego- 
tiations with local woollen manufacturing mills 
for the manufacture of one consignment of 
blankets. Contracts were signed in the early 
part of December. The amount of orders accept- 
ed by private woollen textile plants occupied 
around 60 percent of the total. The processing 
crders were to be completed by the end of Decem- 
ber. As the terms for assigning these orders were 
more favourable than those for army uniforms, 
ail woollen textile plants ineluding those sus- 
pended ones participated in the processing work. 
The workers of both public and private woollen 
textile mills were evolving a production emula- 
tion drive. e 

However, in spite of various forms of assistance 
extended by the government to the woollen tex- 
tile industry during the past one year, the mar- 
ket for its finished products was not as good as 
cotton yarn and cloths, as the standard of living 
of the people could not be raised. Therefore, 
the government policy on readjustment of the 
relations between public and private; woollen 
textile plants was to enable private mills to 
maintain production as much as possible, Once 
the organizational structure and the method of 
operation have been thoroughly overhauled, the 
production e..ciency raised and production cost 
lowered, and if the government can allot pur- 
chasing and processing orders in a planned way, 
the industry ean overcome its difficulties and tide 
over the present period of serious crisis. 
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(b) Higher interest (b) Government funds 
charged by the paid out at the 
4 Jan. 16 Mar, 24 Mar. Bank of Japan end of the fiscal 
Toyo Rayon .......... 135 208 190 since 2 March year will begin 
Sanyo, Puly Acs. oa 235 306 300 will curtail com- to reach general 
Kirin Beer .......0.005 175 238 221 mercial ~ bank circulation in this 
Mitsukoshi Dept. Store 410 685 640 (c) wes lant “4 ie) oe ae 
. Ca wis ar = 
The causes behind these thriving Se Maal exteaaeeli eas ese 


speculative pur- to 7 to 8 billion 

chases of key yen this month. 

commodities, {d) Exports during 

(d) Capital increases the month are 

are estimated at expected to 

3.5 billion yen. amount to some 
$80 million, 

(e) Pending the elec- 
tions, enforcement 
of economic con- 
trols will be 
postponed. 

(f) Commodity prices 
will continue to 
rise. 

(g) Definite steps are 
anticipated for 
gearing Japanese 
production ta 
American’ war 
preparedness. 


Weighing both factors, no deteriora- 
tion in the business outlook is expect- 
ed as even the tax pressure in March 
failed to shake quotations. “Peace 
Rumors” which dampened the tone in 
Wall Street had no similar effect in 
Tokyo. The Japanese generally con- 
sider that the rumored ceasefire at the 
88th Parallel would assure more busi- 
ness in rehabilitation materials for 
Korea, whereas worldwide rearma- 
ment would never be halted because 
of a temporary truce in Korea. 


Stock Market Influences For May 


Unfavorable: Favorable: é 
(a) The effect of the (a) Export business 

Bank of Japan’s will continue to 

higher interest thrive. 

rates will become (b) General  produe- 


tion will rise, 
(c) Seven to eight 


still more telling. 
(b) Commercial banks 


will further billion yen of 
tighten credits, Korean business 
(c) Commodity prices may be expected. 
will continue to (d) Tax  colections 
rise, thus aggra- will be wound 
vating the money up. 
stringency, 
(d) Capital increases 
of five billion 


yen are slated 
for this month. 
(e) With the local 
election over, en- 
forcement of a 
policy of revert- 
ing to economic 
controls becomes 
inevitable, 


On balance, there is slightly more 
weight on the adverse side. Unless 
stock quotations already fall in April 
after almost three months of continu- 
ous rise, some decline, mainly due to 
an expected reshuffle of holdings, may 
be anticipated in May. 


Stock Market Influences In June 


Unfavorable: Favorable: 

(a) Economie controls (a) General produc- 
will be widened tion in Japan 
and strengthened. tends to increase 

in June. 
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TIN SITUATION IN JAPAN 


Generally speaking, Japan has been 
short of the supply of tin most of the 
time, and in the prewar period this 
shortage was covered by import from 
abroad. Though in the postwar period 
there has been a temporary excess 
supply of tin, the supply has steadily 
lessened by this time and it is ap- 
parent that there will be a shortage in 
the not distant future. : 

The purpose of this article is to 
study in detail the prewar and postwar 
trends of the demand and supply of 
tin in Japan and to forecast its future 


outlook. 


Prewar and Wartime Trends of 

Domestic Demand and Supply 

In the prewar and wartime periods 
the domestic output of tin was not 
sufficient to cover the domestic re- 
quirements, so that in the period before 
1941 (fiscal year; the same hereinafter 
unless otherwise indicated) the greater 
part of the shortage had to be covered 
by import of metallic tin from abroad, 
and after 1941 a part had to be cover- 
ed by import of concentrated tin. 

During the period 1930-34, the 
average annual consumption of tin in 
this country amounted to 4,452~ tons 
(metric tons; the same hereinafter). 
Since the average -annual import of 
metallic tin during the same period 
amounted to 3,479 tons, the proportion 
of the import of metallic tin was about 
80% of the total consumption of tin 
(see Table I). 


As shown in Table II, metallic tin 
was imported chiefly from Malaya and 
also from China, Hongkong and the 
Netherlands East Indies. 

Thus during 1930-34 Japan depend- 
ed on imports for about 80% of her 
peacetime tin requirements. Thereafter 
the import of tin steadily increased to 
meet the increased requirements for 
munitions production. Upon the out- 
break of the Pacific War in 1941, 
Japan occupied the Netherlands East 
Indies and acquired about 39,000 tons 
of metalli¢ tin in the years 1942-45. At 
the same time concentrated tin was 
imported from Thailand, French Indo- 
China and China (see Table III). 

Though some tin was exported in 
the years before 1939, the amount was 
very negligible. 

Turning to the domestic production 
of tin, we find from 'Table I that the 
average annual production during 
1930-34 was 1,493 tons. Thereafter, as 
the result of efforts to develop domes- 
tic tin mines, tin production increased 
to 2,196 tons in 1937, but fell to 1,497 
tons in 1939 and then recovered to 
2,212 tons in 1941. A sharp decline 
took place thereafter and the quality 
of ore also steadily deteriorated. Thus, 
in spite of efforts to boost domestic 
production, the production of tin failed 
to show a steady increase, showing 
instead a sharp curve of increase and 
decrease, the reason for which can de 
found only in the paucity of the tin 
resources of this country. 


(b) The policy of (b) Export orders 
* high interest will will increase as 
gather further the world wide 
momentum, rearmament iS 
likely to con- 

tinue. 
(c) Unsatisfactory (c) Gearing of Jag- 
development o f anese producti6n 


to American war 
preparedness may 
get underway. 


raw material im- 

port will gradu- 

ally hamper pro- 

duction. for ex- (d) As time moves 

port and Korean on, the prospect 

business. of a peace treaty 
becomes a more 
definite probabil- 
ity. 

(e) International al- 
locations of key 
commodities will 
spur speculative 
stock buying. 


Considering only the more definite 
factors, favorable and unfavorable 
influences appear evenly balanced for 
this month. Materialization of some of 
the more indefinite favorable factors 
may turn the balance of the market in 
June. If there is encouraging news, 
tore people may be tempted to buy 
stock and pull up prices. None of the 
cited factors could be termed definite 
and final. Any appraisal of the busi- 
ness outlook so far ahead has to be 
based on assumptions. Moreover, 
Japanese stock market movements 
have been known for years to take an 
unpredictable course. It can, however, 


be said that economic observers at 
least seem to agree that things are not 
likely to get worse barring the out 
break of World War III. Investment 
in certain Japanese stock could be 
considered as a comparatively safe 
risk. Examples are (with current 
average quotations :— Nissan Automo- 
tive 60, Toyota Automotive 56, (The 
Japanese automotive industry is kn@wn 
for its high cost and low efficiency of 
production. A Japanese version of the 
American army “jeep” is now being 
made at 1,500,000 yen, or about $4,000, 
and a Japanese four ton truck cost 
the equivalent of $3,000. On usual 
commercial terms, this Japanese indus- 
try cannot compete with foreign 
makers. But a rise in shares in this 
line could be expected when small 
investors turn to buying these issues 
on the assumption that this Japanese 
industry would profit from gearing of 
the American industry for war pre- 
paredness.) Japan Steel Pipe 70, 
Yawata Steel 88, Japan Light Metal 80, 
Japan Cement. 87, Japan Optical 110, 
Japan Petroleum 67, Teikoku Petroleum 
56, (Petroleum companies in Japan 
generally operate not well because of 
poor management and keen competi- 
tion in the domestic market. Excep- 
tionally, petroleum issues were not 
affected by the three-month rise of 
the market in general, but some quar- 
ters speculate on the possibility of an 
oil boom from rearmament). 
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The largest tin mine in Japan is the 
Akenobe Mine of the Taihei Mining 
Company, Ltd. (formerly the metal 
mining division of the Mitsubishi 
Mining Co., Ltd.). In the years before 
1937 thig mine used to account for 70% to 
80% of the total tin ore production of 
this country. The ore was smelted at 
the Ikuno Smeltery and then refined 
into metallic tin at the company’s 
Osaka Refinery. ‘Though there were 
other tin refineries, their cutput was 
very insignificant. 

Besides the smelting of tin from ore, 
there was,active production of reclaim- 
ed electrolytic tin obtained from tin 
plate scraps either imported from the 
United States or collected at home. In 
the years before the outbreak of the 
Ching Affair in 1937 the monthly 
import of tin plate scraps from abroad 
averaged about 10,000 _ tons. The 
availability percentage of tin there- 
from was 1.5% to 1.6%. It is said that 
the annual output of reclaimed tin 
amounted close to 2,000 tons, which 
about equalled the output of tin from 
ore. In this way reclaimed tin con- 
stituted an important part of the sup- 
ply of tin in Japan and the steel scraps 
remaining after detachment of the tin 
coating thereon served as a valuable 
source of raw material for the iron 
and steel industry, which was then 
suffering from a _ shortage of steel 
scraps. Although no accurate figures 
on the use of reclaimed tin are avail- 
able, there is no doubt that it con- 
stituted an important source of tin con- 
sumed in Japan in the prewar period. 

While on the one hand efforts were 
thus made to increase the supply of 
tin by boosting both the domestic 
production and the importation of tin, 
on the other hand control of tin con- 
sumption was steadily intensified along 
with the strengthening of the wartime 
structure since the outbreak of the 
China Affair. As in the case of lead 
and zinc, non-urgent and unnecessary 
use of tin for civilian requirements 
was strictly curtailed by law, and alloca- 
tion and price controls were institute: 
through control associations and other 
control agencies, with a view to filling 
the munitions requirements. 

Tm short, a feature of the demand 
and supply of tin in Japan in the years 
before the Surrender (1945) was 
absolute dependence on import both 
in peacetime and wartime and the 
active production of reclaimed tin from 
tin plate scaps, in view of the paucity 
of the domestic resources of tin ore. 


Postwar Trend of Domesttic Demand 

and Supply | 

As stated already, the consumption 
of tin, as well as_ steel, copper. 
aluminum, zine, lead and other strate- 
gic materials, greatly increased in the 
years before the Surrender. However, 
in the peacetime also tin is indispens- 
able for tin-plating or for use in 
alloys, such as tin solders (an alloy of 
tin and lead or antimony), ~ Babbitt 
metal (an alloy of tin, copper and 
antimony) and bronze (an alloy of 
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TABLE I 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY OF TIN, PREWAR AND WARTIME PERIODS . 


(In metric tons) 


ee 


Estimated 


TABLE IV 


POSTWAR DEMAND AND SUPPLY OF TIN 


(In metric tons) 


1946 1947 1948 1949 


: Domestic Import of Refined Import of Export domestic ame eM ccab ia ng eee 
Fiscal year output concentrated tin** metallic of consumption Supply: 
of tin ore™ tin® (A) tin tin of ttn Tin from ore” A 182 35 260 382 
Reclaimed tin _ 14 19 20 
(B) (C) (A)+4(B),—(C) 
Sub-total 182 49 279 402 
Import 30... _— _ — 8,373 
1930-34 average ........ 1,493 0 1,025 3,479 52 4,452 Total supply 182 49 279 =8,775 
1935 quNbedoesosca0n fe 1,606 0 2,095 4,252 24 6,323 Demand: 
a Stplatera’sieiatsieloivtelaistere 2,101 0 1,770 4,617 22 6,365 A. Domestic con- 
Bik Mina teeter, 2,196 0 1,600 6,501 41 8,060 sumption : 
pe abodas sgncoseduida 2,106 e 1,523 8,745 14 10,254 Copper alloy 
Sie IE SEG « 1,497 0 1,398 7,964 4 9,358 castings a 423 546 564 kg 
olaie late Slecbints aide, atthe : 1,798 see 2,086 10,868 0 12,954 Solders ...... 378 265 349 * 
— jefe.» aia afe¥als: le . 2,212 1,609 4,416 5,480 0 9,896 Anti-friction 
Eek Rea aia 1,924 1,315 8,089 3,813 0 6,902 alloys 943 7179 152. * 
regime GRE ase 1,125 680 1,815 22,458 0 24,268 Tin-plates .... 15 177 369 * 
auas tee 380 750 172 9,398 0 10,165 Electric wire . 60 102 209 * 
§ § § 4,323 0 § Rolled copper 150 71 60 + 
* Computed in terms of tin content. BEE ON coun eae bbe Ae ¥ 
** Does not include tin refined from tin plate scrap. gale by each £0 au We * 
*** Negligible amount, Others” 3.5... 67 120 140 
§ Figures unavailable. Sub-total .. 2,565 2,654 2,984 2 
Source: Data compiled by the Natural Resources Bureau. However, the figures of + import of Beeuxper e ace = x 
metallic tin in 1936 and 1937 are taken from data compiled by the Ministry of Com- Total demand 12,553 2,654 2,984 * 
merce & Industry, which  figuures differ slightly from the figuures given by the former re eS 
(4,627 and 6,502, respectively). * Unknown. 
TABLE II 
IMPORT OF METALLIC TIN BY SOURCES, PREWAR AND WARTIME PERIODS 
(In metric tons) 
SOURCES OF IMPORTS 
Netherlands 
Fiscal year China Hongkong Malaya East Indies British India Others Total 
1930-34 average ..........2--0+- 766 (22%) 347(10%) 2,059 (59%) 227( 7%) eh 80 ( 2%) 3,479 (100 9% ) 
1935 a: eipieisintatp « isjelatee\» etejniefetsinie/ele'e 925 (22%) 662(16%) 2,639(62%) 20(eesm) — On@ ea) 4,252 ,, 
LO8C beg faecalis Te Gaecen os 1,075 (23%) 698 (16%) 2,614(57%) 67( 2%) 19( * ) 144 ( 8%) ACLU hy 
1937 668 (10%) 736(12%) 3,395 (52%) 146( 2%) 36( 1%) 1,520 (23%) 6,501 ,, 
1938 29( * ) a( * *) 6,799 (78%) 723( 8%) = 1,189 (14%) 8,745 4 
1939 Xie GAs) —_— 5,480(69%) 202 ( 8%) —_— 2,278 (28%) 7,964 ,, 
1940 _ — 6,957 (64%) 2,778 (26%) — 1,183 (10%) 10,868 ,, 
1941 = = 1,912(35%) 3.561(65%) = Til Ss) 5,480 ,, 
1942 _ — 1,829(48%) 1,468(39%) — 498 (138%) 3,813, 
1943 _— —_ 16,752(75%) 5,695 (25%) — 6§( * 22,543, 
1944 _ = 3,989 (42% ) 5,254 (56% ) — 150$( 2%) 9,893, 
1945 _— = 2,977(69%) 1,346(31%) —_ — 4,323 ,, 


* Less than 17%. 
$ Estimate. 


Sources: (1) 1937 and 1939 figuures are taken from “Japanese Mining Production Statistics for the Recent 20 Years, 1926-1945,”’ published jointly 
by the Metal Mining Research Ass’n. and the National Economic Research Ass’n. 
(2) 1988 figures are taken from “The Trend of the Japanese Mining Industry,” published by the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 


(3) The figures for 1940 onward are taken from-data compiled by the Natural Resources Bureau. 


ed §) for 1943 and 1944 are estinfated by us. 


TABLE Ill 
IMPORT OF CONCENTRATED TIN BY SOURCES, WARTIME PERIOD 
(In metric tons) 


Sources of Import 


Thailand French Indochina China Total 

Fiscal year Concen- Metallic Concen- Metallic Concen- Metallic Concen- Metallic 

trated tin content tratedtin content trated tin content trated tin content 

—  — — ———— ——  —  — — — — ——  — — 
1941 1,385 329 189 49 85 2,319 1,609 
1942 844 831 471 —_ _ 2,028 1,315 
1943 462 398 218 _ —_— 1,046 680 
1944 750 _- _ _— _ * 750 


* Figures are unavailable. 


Source: Data compiled by the Natural Resources Bureau. 


tin and copper). The essentiality of 
this metal to Japan can be seen from 
the fact that the average Japanese 
consumption of this metal in the 1930- 
34 period is estimated at 4,452 tons 
per year. 


As shown in ‘Table IV showing the 
demand and supply of tin in the post- 
war period, the domestic consumption 
has steadily increased in the postwar 
period, increasing from 2,565 tons in 
1946 to 2,984 tons in 1948. 


However, part of the figures (mark- 


Sources: The supply figures are taken from data 
compiled by the Bureau of Mines, Re- 
sources Board; the demand figures are 
taken from page 186 of the “Introduc- 
tion to Mining Administration,’’ pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Mines, Re- 
sources Board. 


Despite this increase in consumption, 
the domestic market price of tin was 
always below the official price owing 
to large amounts of stockpiles held by 
domestic wholesalers and brokers. It 
is estimated that at the time of the 
Surrender there were stockpiles of 
over 5,000 tons, including floating 
stocks whose whereabouts were un- 
known. Though out of this amount of 
stock, 9,988 tons were exported to the 
United States in 1946, there still 
remained a _ substantial amount of 
stockpiles in the hands of wholesalers 
and brokers. 
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TABLE V 
DEMAND AND SUPPLY OF TIN, 1949 
FISCAL YEAR 
(In metric tons) 


Quantity 
Item of tin 
Supply: 
A. Stockpile as of Mar, 31,1949: 
1. Refineries)” ......0ccc- se seene 11% 
2. Industrial Rehabilitation Cor- 
POVABION) Gjeica eels aires + snes 43 
8. Mineral Products Foreign 
Trade Corporation ........ _ 
4, Dealers (wholesalers) ......-- 50 
B. ‘Others: + ceive ewe eiviniavisreicieinsie 155 
6. Consumers’ running stock .... 623 
Total stockpile* .......... 1,046 
B. Production in 1949 .........5.. 382 
Cy Import An 1949) nee siececea tess 3,373 
Total supply «........2.0% 4,801 
Demand: 
1. Domestic deliveries: 
Overland transportation ..... 213 
Tron and steel .....0--sseeee 631 
Machinery (Sisce env cenesenwen 50 
Shipping, 6 Oo jce o:h:ci«: viele nis os bares 50 
Anti-friction alloys .......-.. 89 
Solders 12 
Others a 162 
Sub-total esis wists sites ie c= 1,267 
2. Export deliveries ............ - 
Total deliveries .......... 1,267 
Stockpile as of Mar, 31, 1950: 
1. Warehouse stock held by 
supplieys: » Gistenitesclee ys <= 3,574 
2. Consumers’ running stock .... 377 
ePOtAL | Pea einisia ic,e scales wioie nies 3,951 


* Does not include stocks for which figures 
are unavailable. This fact accounts for 
a discrepancy of 417 tons in the figures 
for supply, demand and stockpile as of 
March 31, 1950. 
Source: Data compiled by the 
Resources Board. 

During the last war tin production 
from ore was conducted only by the 
Osaka Refinery of the Mitsubishi Min- 
ing Co. In 1946 tin production from 
ore amounted to only 182 tons, and 
yet even this small amount could not 
be disposed of in view of the glutted 
tin market. Under the circumstance, 
tin production fell to 35 tons in 1947 
and though it recovered to 260 tons 
in 1948, it was still far below the pre- 
war production level. 

In the meantime, the production of 
reclaimed tin from tin plate scraps was 
carried on by a few can manufac- 
turers, the outputs thereof in 1947 and 
1948 being 14 tons and 19 tons, 
respectively. However, only a limited 
amount of tin plate scraps could be 
collected in the postwar period, unlike 
the wartime, in view of the small 
availability of domestic tin plate scraps 
and also the unprofitability of produc- 
ing reclaimed tin from imported tin 
plate scraps. 

By the end of 1948 the floating 
stockpiles of tin in the hands of whole- 
salers and brokers began to show signs 
of exhaustion, the estimated stockpiles 
being about 1,046 tons (see Table V). 
It became quite apparent that the 
demand for tin in 1949 could not be 
met with this amount of existing 
stockpiles, in the light of an annual 
consumption of not less than 2,500 tons 
(see Table IV) against a very small 
production of only 279 tons in 1948, 
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with no prospect of increased pro- 
duction in 1949. 

As 'a measure for coping with this 
situation, tin was imported from 
abroad in the early part of 1949. This 
import was made in the form of 
purchase by the Mineral Products 
Foreign Trade Corporation (hereinaf- 
ter abbreviated as MPFTC) of 3,373 
tons of tin at the then prevailing inter- 
national price, out of substantial 
stockpiles held in custody for restitu- 
tion to the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands on the ground that they 
represented looted goods—taken over 
during the last war by Japan from 


Malaye and the Netherlards East 
Indies. 
Contrary to expectation, however, 


the supply of tin continued to exceed 
the demand, which failed to increase 
owing to the existence of a substantial 
amount of stocks in the hands of 
dealers and also to the tight money 
situation prevailing then. As _ the 
domestic market price (Y300,000 per 
ton in December 1949) of tin remained 
far below the international price of 
Y600,000 to Y650,000 per ton paid by 
the MPFTC, the stock of imported tin 
remained unsold and was entirely car- 
ried over to 1950. Under the circum- 
stance, the abolition of price control 
over tin in December 1948 failed to 
stimulate its domestic producton and 
the outputs of electrolytic tin from ore 
and of reclaimed tin in 1949 remained 
at the low level of 382 tons and 20; 
tons, respectively, which were no more 
than their 1948 outputs. 

Under such circumstances, it was 
decided to hold off the sale of the 


stock of imported tin held by the 
MPETC until the domestic price 
regained the international level, for 


fear that its release at the low pre- 
vailing domestic price would not only 
result in heavy losses to the national 
treasury, but also repress the develop- 
ment of ,the domestic tin mining 
industry, which was then preparing to 
increase its production. As anticipated, 
with the decrease in the stock held by 
dealers, the domestic price began to 
rise at the beginning of 19506 and 
gradually closed the gap with the 
international price, which had declined 
in the meantime. As the floating stock 
of tin at last decreased to a small 
quantity by the end of March 1950, it 
was anticipated that release of the 
stock held by the MPFTC would be- 
come necessary dn 1950. As a matter 
of fact, release of stock was made in 
June onward until the stock held by 
the Corporation was reduced to 1,928 
tons as of December 31, 1950 (survey 
by the Resources Board). In reflection 
of the rise in the international price of 
tin, the sales price of tin released by 
the Corporation rose from about 
Y600,000 per ton in June 1950 to about 
Y980.000 in December 1950. 

Thus the domestic price of tin is by 
now keeping pace with the interna- 
tional price. Table VI shows the recent 
trends of both the domestic and inter- 
national prices of tin. 
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Outlook of Demand and Supply 

Since, as described in the preceding 
section, the domestic supply of tin is 
very small as compared with the 
demand, future demand must be met 
by import once the existing stockpiles 
become exhausted. 

During. 1950 it was possible to adjust 
the demand and supply by releasing 
for sale the imported stock held by 
the MPFTC in accordance with the 
degree of exhaustion of the stock held 
by dealers and the increase in demand. 
How long can such adjustments be 
continued hereafter ? 

‘There is no way to judge the trend 
of demand since 1950 except from the 


statistics of tin deliveries (deliveries 
to consumers from tin refineries, 
MPFTC and wholesalers) shown in 


Table VII. Deliveries during the first 
half of 1950 amounted to more than 
1,000 tons and those during October 
greatly increased to 573 tons. As this 
trend, which reflects the active pro- 
duction of automobiles and cans under 
the stimulus of the Korean war, is 
expected to continue for some time, 
the demand during the second half of 
1950 will amount to 1,500 tons, assum- 
ing an increase of 50% over the 
preceding half year. 'The demand for 
the whole year will, therefore, amount 
to about 2,500 tons. 

An annual demand of 2,500 tons, 
which is twice 4s much as the demand 
of 1,267 tons in 1949, is the minimum 
necessary at present, judging from the 
estimated consumption since the Sur- 
render up to 1948 (see Table IV). If 
we take due account of the decrease in 
stocks held by dealers, the exhaustion 
of stocks held by factories and also 
the indirect impact of special procure- 
ments for the Korean war, the annual 
demand may exceed 2,500 tons, but 
not less. While it is difficult to 
estimate the future maximum demand, 
the average annual consumption of 
4,452 tons during the 1930-34 period 
may be used as a standard for our 
purpose here. It is true that there may 
be factors which would raise the con- 
sumption to above 4,452 tons, judging 
from the fact that during the 1930-34 
period some reclaimed tin was also 
consumed in addition to the 4,452 tons 
stated above, but there are on the 
other hand numerous factors which 
would contribute to a decrease in 
demand, such as the decrease, due to 
technological improvement, in the 
number of units of tin required for the 
production of goods of which tin is a 
component, the appearance of sub- 
stitutes and the disappearance of 
military demand for tin. All in all, we 
may take the annual average of 4,452 
tons during the 1930-34 period as the 
maximum demand in the future. 

On the basis of this estimated maxi- 
mum demand against the stockpiles of 
about 3,500 tons (excluding those held 
by consumers) as of March 31, 1950 


‘and an estimated production of about 


450 tons during 1950, it is calculated 
that the stockpiles now held by the 
MPFTC will become exhausted by the 
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TABLE VI 
TRENDS OF THE DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL PRICES OF TIN 


Domestic prices per metric ton 


New York quotation§ 


Date Refinery - Yen equi- 
price Dealers’ Cents valent per 
price per Ib. metric ton* 
1949-Jan, 11 Y 255,000 Y-.190,000 76.25 Y 605,163 
May 1 524,000 230,000 108.00 817,466 
1950-Feb. 11 570,000 470,000 74.50 691,274 
July 12 570,000 610,000 84.75 672,623 
Aug. 27 700,000 770,000 99,00 785.719 
Nov. 4 765,000 900,000 152.00 1,206,357 
Dec, 23 980,000 1,000,000 148.50 1,178,579 
§ Not necessarily of the same date as that of the domestic prices. 
Sources: Japan Mining Ass’n, Sangyo Keizai Shimbun (Osaka edition). 
TABLE VII 
TIN DELIVERIES, BY CONSUMERS, 1950 FISCAL YEAR 
(In kilograms) 
First quarter of 1950 Second quarter of 1950 October 


Consumer April May June Total July August September Total 1950 
Overland 

transpor- 

tation 3,005 29,939 5,483 38,427 —_ 1,485 10,015 11,500 278,015 
Iron & steel 74,105 72,867 63,664 210,636 162,872 184,837 17,759 364,468 220,400 
Machinery 2,150 4,744 6,341 13,255 4,555 9,052 2,601 16,208 7,305 
Shipping 8,800 5,800 3,708 18,308 7,457 3,788 173 11,368 11,450 
Anti-friction . 

alloys 2,560 7,049 12,102 21,711 6,367 34,883 5,427 46,677 10,081 
Solders 19,614 15,900 11,565 47,079 30,062 63,045 9,251 102,358 19,283 
Others 13,681 6,746 6,570 26,997 22,147 72,365 12,674 107,186 27,099 

Total 123,915 134,045 109,428 376,388 232,960 368,905 57,900 659,765 573,631 


Source: Data compiled by the Mining Administrtion Section, Bureau of Mines, Resources Board. 


beginning of the second half of 1951 at 
the earliest and by the end of the year 
at the latest. 4 

As the situation stands at present, 
sooner or later the demand and supply 
situation is expected to grow stringent 
within about a year and, therefore, 
the Economic Stabilization Board is 
now considering the importation of tin 
ere or ingot in anticipation of its 
shortage in the future. 

With respect to the domestic pro- 
duction of tin, there are reclaimed 
electrolytic tin and tin derived from 
ore. As already stated, the production 
of reclaimed tin is difficult from the 
standpoint of both availability of tin 
plate scraps and profitability of opera- 
tions. As to the production of tin from 

“ore, no sharp increase can be expected. 
Though the. Osaka Refinery of the 
Taihei Mining Co. has a theoretical 
monthly productive capacity of 160 
tons, it has an,operable capacity of 
only 80 tons at present owing to the 
need for the repair of its electrolytic 
tank and other equipment (according 
to a survey by the Resources Board). 
While the annual productive capacity 
of the refinery on the basis of its 
present electrolytic tank capacity is 
about 1,000 tons, 
substantial increase in tin ore mining 
and rationalization of ore-dressing 
equipment are needed to produce this 
much of tin, judging from the current 
operating condition and also the fact 
that the output last year was only 380 
tons. 

In view of this situation, the Re- 
sources Board estimates-the outputs of 
tin in 1950 and 1951 at 450 tons and 
500 tons, respectively. 


it appears that a. 


TABLE VIII 
PRODUCTION OF ELECTROLYTIC TIN 
(In kilograms) 


Annual or Average 

Fiscal year or month semi-annual monthly 
output output 

1949-Whole year ........ 381,981 31,832 
1950-First half .......... 231,485 38,581 
Ietober ancients ons csta 40,385 
November .......4. 28,098 


The production is that of only the Osaka 
Refinery of the Taihei Mining Co., Ltd. 
Source: Data compiled by the Mining Section, 
Bureau of Mines, Resources Board. 


Note: 


In any case, it is clear that import 
of tin will become necessarv once the 
existing stock is exhausted, cause 
the domestic production cannot fully 
meet the demand in view of the pau- 
city of domestic tin resources. In this 
sense the trend of the world market 
will be an important factor in deter- 
mining the demand and supply of tin 
in Japan. 


Conclusion 

From the foregoing review it has 
become apparent that the future de- 
mand and supply of tin in Japan will 
have to be adjusted by the import of 
either metallic tin or tin ore. 

As to the future prospect of import- 
ing tin, it seems possible to import it 
from Indonesia, Malaya, etc., provided 
that the supply of tin ore does not 
grow short because of an extreme war 
boom. It may be said, however, that 
the rising world price of tin is already 
greatly affecting the operating cost of 
can manufacturers and other con- 
sumers of tin. 


INDIA’S TRADE WITH FAR 
EASTERN COUNTRIES 


India’s export trade with Far Eastern 
countries,* taken together has advanced, 
in value, by 224 per cent between 1938- 
39 and 1949-50, Before the war, exports 
of Indian merchandise to this region 
amounted to Rs. 210 million; they 
amounted last year to Rs. 680 million. 


The several figures of the years of 
the period are not comparable, since the 
basis of computation has changed after 
August, 1947. For one thing, India is 
now presenting the statistics of Indian 
Dominion only, whereas formerly they 
related to undivided India. For another, 
trading both on private and commercial 
account has been combined whereas 
formerly the figures related only to the 
former. But, for all practical purposes, 
the statistics are comparable, since these 
factors have not materially altered the 
volume of trade of India with these 
countries. 


There is no precise way of determin- 
ing whether this increase in the valua 
of trade also connotes a similar increase 
in volume. It is well known that prices 
have advanced very much during the 
period. By taking into consideration 
the price advances of those groups of 
articles which predominantly enter into 
India’s exports to the region, which show 
a four-fold increase, one comes to the 
plausible conclusion that, probably, 
some leeway is yet to be made before 
the pre-war volume of trade can be 
stated to have been reached. 


The aggregate trade was as follows 
during the period:— 


(In Million Rupees) 


Exports Imports’ Balance 
from into of Trade 
Years India India with India 
1988-89 =... 210.0 282.0 Tae, 
1946-47 =... 348.5 168.5 -++ 180.0 
1947-48... . 355.3 248.9 105.4 
1948-49... 374.3 418.3 == 86.7 
1949-50... eee 679.7 450.9 + 228.8 


* Burma, Ceylon, Indochina, Indonesia, Hong~ 
kong, Malaya, Philippines and Thailand, 


Imports were higher than exports in 
the pre-war year; in the post-war 
period, except for a single year, i.e. 
1948-49, exports have always been 
higher, giving a balance of tradein favour 
of India. As compared with the pre- 
war, the trading position has improved 
about Rs. 300 million, converting a de- 
ficit of Rs. 72 million in 1938-39 into a 
surplus of Rs. 288.8 million for 1949-50. 


Exports are made up mainly of a few 
major commodities—the two commodi- 
ties which account for a large part of 
the trade with most countries being jute 
and cotton goods. For instance, total 
export to Burma amounted to Rs. 135 
million in 1949-50, of which cotton 
piecegoods amounted to Rs. 28 million 
and gunny bags to Rs. 35 million, mak- 
ing a total of Rs. 63 million or 47 per 
cent. The other commodity of major 
importance is groundnut oil, the exports 
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of which amounted to Rs. 25 millions. 
The three make up 65 per cent of the 
total value of exports. 


In respect of Ceylon, of the total 
value of Rs. 156 million, cotton piece- 
goods amounted to nearly Rs. 60 mil- 
lion, or 40 per cent. The other impor- 
tant commodities are coal (Rs. 16 mil- 
lion) and fish (Rs. 12 million). These 
three commodities make up 58 percent 
of exports. 


Malaya is another heavy importer of 
cotton piecegoods. Out of the total 
value of exports amounting to Rs. 170 
million in 1949-50, Rs. 116 million, or 
68 per cent were in respect of this 
single commodity. 


As regards Thailand, India sent cot- 
ton piecegoods worth Rs. 13 million, 
jute goods worth 23 million, or Rs. 36 
million out of a total value of 40 mil- 
lion, which comes to 90 per cent. 


Hongkong has been a heavy importer 
of both these commodities from India. 
Exports of cotton piecegoods in 1949-50 
amounted to Rs. 68 million and jute 
goods to 44 million or a total of 112 
million. This gives a percentage of 90, 
as compared with the total value of 132 
million, 


The Philippines has taken Rs. 14 
million worth of jute goods, which 
practically amounts to the total of In- 
dian exports to that country. 


Although two or three commodities 
therefore make up a large part of the 
total trade of India with the Far East- 
ern countries, yet there is a fair sized 
list of miscellaneous commodities, 
mainly consumer goods, which figure in 
the trade. Such goods are coir yarn, 
cordage and rope, hardware and cu‘- 
lery, provisions and oilman stores, rub- 
ber manufactures, haberdashery and 
millinery and tobacco manufactures. 
They do not go to all these countries, 
but to specified ones. But the fact of 
going is significant, in that it shows that 
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absorb a number of items of consumer 
goods from India to the extent they 
want them and India is able to offer 
them on a competitive basis regarding 
quality and price. Thus in addition to 
trading in the usual line of staple com- 
modities, there is good scope for the 
growing development of trade in con- 
sumer goods of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter. It is the markets of her neighbours 
that India has favourable opportunities 
to develop trade in her surplus manu- 
factured goods. 


Indian manufactures of this type are 
geared enough, generally speaking, to 
supply such goods, in increasing quanti- 
ties, to foreign markets. No doubt there 
is a vast internal market to be satisfied 
in the first instance. But, in many 
“cases, production has so much advanced 
that it is possible, in respect of them, 
to follow a policy of permitting free or 
practically free exports. Categories of 
goods falling under the first class have 
been entirely decontrolled and those 
falling under the second, placed on 
O. G. L. In respect of these two classes, 
India is in a position to meet the needg 
of her neighbours to a growing extent. 


Given below are a few items of such 
consumer goods, which India has to 
spare and which the Far Eastern coun- 
tries may need. 


A. Articles Free from Export Control: 

Musical Instruments, Scientific Instruments, 
Coir Manufactures, Buttons, Earthenware, Gramo- 
phone records, Lac Products, Mica Products, 
Polishes and Composition, Toilet requisites, Toys, 
Woolen hosiery, Tiles and bricks, Certain Chemi- 
cals, Cutlery, Drugs and Medicines, Porcelain- 
ware, Glass and glass-ware, Lamps and parts, 
Leather manufactures, Requisites for games and 
sports, Surgical Instruments, Disinfectants, Prin- 
ter and Litho Ink, Spectacle Frames, Manufac- 
tures of Wood and Timber Artware and Artificial 
Jewellery. 


B. Articles Under 0.G.L.: 

Hurricane Lamps, G. I, Buckets, Builders Hard- 
ware, Steel Pens, Electric Ceiling Fans, Miscel- 
laneous cotton manufactures like tents, tapes, 
bags, navar, apparel, etc., Enamelware, All metal 
manufactures other than fabricated steel struc- 
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and cables, Electrical instruments and apparatus, 
Woollen and worsted manufactures, Umbrella and 
Umbrella fittings, Confectionery, Small tools, 
Abrasives, Bicycles, Matches, Metal manufactures, 
Canvas Shoes, Stationery, Silk and Art Silk 
piecegoods, Glass bottles of certain types, Paints, 
Varnishes and enamels, Pharmaceutical Products. 
Furniture, Cloth Hosiery, Straw Boards, Card 
Boards, ete. and Vegetable Oil Products. 


Although India has in hand vast de- 
velopmental programmes and needs for 
their implementation what she produces 
yet in certain directions, she can be of 
some help, to however small extent it 
may be—to the Far East. India is not 
at present in a position to export steel 
structurals, i.e. rolled steel sections. 
But there is some capacity—estimated 
to be about 10,000 tons a year roughly 
valued at current rates at Rs. 9 million 
—to export structures made of steel, 
like bridges, warehouses, steel frame 
buildings, roof trusses ete. This may 
not be much from the point of view of 
the requirements of the Far Eastern 
countries; but it does represent.a token 
of India’s desire to help them and is 
also a strong indication of what may 
be forthcoming as her productive capa- 
city increases. 


The Far Eastern countries require 
rolling stock for their railways. In this 
direction, too, it is possible for India to 
be of some help to them. Without 
affecting the needs of her own railways, 
India is in a position to export about 
1,000 railway wagons per year for 
metergauge, provided the importing 
countries could use the standard wagons 
which are being built for the Indian 
meter-gauge railway system by some 
noted wagon building firms mainly 
situated in or near Calcutta. 


As far as quality is concerned, it is 
the considered opinion of experts that 
the quality of steel structures and 
wagons fabricated in India compare 
well with those from the U.K. or the 
Continent. India can also export a 
limited quantity—not more than a few 
thousand tons—of dogspikes which aré 
needed for fastening the rails to timber 


these countries are in a position to tures, Electric insulating materials, Electric wire sleepers. 
INDIA’S TRADE WITH FAR EASTERN COUNTRIES 
(Figures in Million Rupees) 
Ps i Pi he a ae er Ni ae sk SSS. 
India’s Exports: (to) India’s Imports: (from) Balance of Trade: 
1988-39 46-47 47-48 48-49 49-50 1988-39 46-47 47-48 48-49 49-50 1938-39 46-47 47-48 48-49 49-59 
« 

1, Burma 1,00.3 1,00.2 1,19.8 99.7 1,35.1 1,04.5 47.5 1,11.8 1,92.5 1,28.6 —1,04.2 4 52.7 4 75 — 825 4 65 
2. Ceylon 50.9 1,42.8 1,15.5 1,19.4 1,56.2 Ii S48" S280! “260 275 + 392 41,086 4 875 4 933 4 128 
3. Malaya 24.1 42.5 443 60.8 1,79.7 41.5 57.6 64.5 99.9 1,36.5 en RE ON ae Ore eee 
4. Indonesia 9.1 6.5 Ra) N81 Teh 18.0 5.4 4.3 2.5 20.3 — 8.932 TIRE 42g) SerorG 9.2 
5. Indochina 68 — 80 164 202 ee te ee G54 Se EY som tom Maegeos 
6. Thailand 7.0 Chenoa a28ltn. 40:8 x) Tel) 1B.2. 75210) 150255 ap RiGhinwex, cbr Seer eeneato Bia 3 63.7 
7. Hongkong 7.8 60.0 40.9 31.8 1,382.1 3:54 AQT) 20:5 se :24.9\ (26.7 SISTA S pots BS cAl Snes 2h re aed 1,05.4 
8. Philippines 41 5.9 128 19.9 14.5 16 sate 4:6); 68) 206.8 hovy SiC iopSfew GB.Oe fe eBOBe ra 1B. i: “UT 
Total 2,10.0 3,48.5 3,55.3 3,74.3 6,79.7 2,82.0 1,68.5 2,48.9 4,11.0 4,50.9 — 72.0 41,80.0 41,064 _ 36.7 4 2,28.8 


N.B. The trade figures from 1938-39 to 1946-47 and for a part of 1947-48 relate to undivided India end to the Indian Union for a 


1947-48 and in 1948-49 and 1949-50. 


50, to combined Government and private trade. 


are all comparable, for all practical 
Trade with British Borneo is included 


part in 


From 1938-39 to 1947-48, again, the figures relates to private trade only; and in 1948-49 and 1949- 


purposes. 
in trade with Indonesia. 


Although these explanations are necessary from the technical point of view, the figures, 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG FREE EXCEANGE 

& GOLD MARKET 

The Chinese ‘volunteers’ in Korea have 
started their long expected spring offen- 
sive and are now pushing ahead, paying 
the high price of thousands and thou- 
sands of lives (which counts little in so 
overpopulated country as China where 
Russian eugenics advisers haye advocat- 
ed the cutting down of the population 
from some 450 to 300 million) Hongkong 
is anxiously following the war front 
news, realising, as the local GOC-in-C 
reminded British troops returning from 
Korea for local garrisoning, that this 
colony is in a position not very much 
different from Korea. Here and there 
the enemy is the same. While the com- 
munists are being contained—that being 
at least the hope—in Korea, no direct 
assault on this colony will be attempted, 
and all the warlike and menacing pre- 
parations by the communist forces in 
South China aré presumably taken in 
order to discourage a landing by the 


‘Free China’ forces now being geared up 
on Taiwan. The French and their Viet- 
nam-~ allies in Indochina are also, by 
grace of the UN action in Korea, spared 
a disaster—but for how long remains t) 
be seen after the upshot of the current 
communist offensive in Korea. 

Opinions in Hongkong as to the posi- 
tion Britain should take in the current 
crisis in the Far East, precipitated by the 
intervention of Peking in Korea, are 
very much divided. It would appear that 
the determination to resist is growing 
and will in due time develop into con- 
crete action calculated to refrain com- 
pletely from doing’: business with the 
communist countries including Red 
China, provided such transactions are in 
any way conducive to strengthening, in 
any way, the war potential of the aggres- 
sors. Business as usual is a slogan which 
must be forgotten in this world which 
faces conquest by the implacable com- 
munists. What appeasement there was, 
and what earlier hopes one had enter- 


tained when the Chinese communists 
were sweeping over the vast country, 
have all been shattered after the Peking 
govt, ordered their armies to enter Korea 
and to oppose there the UN forces, openly 
calling for the annihilation of these 
forces. The perennial compromisers have 
still not seen the light, they still pray 
for ‘peace in our time,’ hoping that tne 
Kremlin will allow at least a few years 
‘breathing space’ before it commits all 
its satellites’ strength in a war ‘to end 
all wars’ and accomplish the communist 
paradise War has been forced upon the 
non-communist world and while people 
all over the world are peaceful by nature 
they cannot but take up arms and try 
to defeat the aggressors and would-be 
conquerors. 

The British authorities have been ac- 
eused of ‘doublée-faced’ policy—Peking 
and Washington have found often the 
same phrases—but in fact the will to re- 
sist has all the time been strong and 
has recently been fortified by hostile 
actions taken in communist China. This 
week the Peking authorities ordered the 
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properties of the Shell concern to be re- 
quisitioned, a step taken in retaliation of 
the local Govt. having requisitioned a 
Chinese owned tanker, this tanker having 
been originally the property of the KMT 
govt., now in Taiwan. Peking radio and 
publications have kept up a stream of 
lies and abuse calculated to irritate the 
British and strengthen the morale of the 
guerrillas in Malaya. Hongkong Govt, is 
however prepared, it had had time to 
meet a potential aggression from the 
communists. The population is also pre- 
pared and anti-communist sentiments 
are now generally heard in this colony 
of 99% Chinese inhabitants. If war in 
the Far East will be unleashed by the 
communists, as it has been unleashed in 
Korea, it will bring destruction to the 
peaceful peoples in this vast area, but it 
will not result in a ‘red victory,’ The 
determination to fight communism has 
greatly increased, and with America 
showing the way, the morale of all the 
democratic peoples is excellent. 

The financial markets here were slight- 
ly upset by the developments in Korea 
and the growing enmity in communist 
China vis-a-vis Britain. But confidence 
is shown everywhere that a big clash 
can still be avoided this year—no predic- 
tions for 1952 being advanced, however, 

Report for the week April 23—28:— 

GOLD:—Highest & lowest rates per 
945 fine tael $3274--3163, equiv. to .99 
fine tael and oz rates of resp. $342.83— 
331.38 and $284.90—275.39, crossrates 
working out at US$45.15—45.75. 

Daily highest & lowest rates: $3233— 
318; 3274—3213; 327—3223; 322—317%; 
3193—316%; 3213—3163. Week’s opening 
$3184, closing 321. 

Gold coins quoted as follows, in HK$:— 
US$20 old coin 4714, new coin 304, US$10 
old 279, new 150, US$5 old 139, new 73, 
US$23 old 60, new 36.50, English sover- 
eign 87.50. 

Canton gold business was yery dis- 
creetly done as suppressive measures 
were rigidly enforced; still there were 
daily transactions and illicit wireless 
communications with Hongkong and 
Macao were kept up. Prices are lower 
than in the two colonies but usually in 
line with Macao’s bullion market. Last 
week’s highest & lowest rates per .99 
fine tael were HK$ 332—324 (Canton bul- 
lion brokers still quote gold in terms of 
HK$). Macao’s prices of last week for 
99 fine tael were HK$3353—3233 (in the 
Portuguese colony gold always is quoted 
in terms of HK$ though some business 
is also done in terms of the Macao cur- 
rency which is on the open market at 
present some 6—7% higher than the 
HK$). 

Last week’s local market was erratic; 
world political and war news at the be- 
ginning of the week stimulated buying 
which was also supported by higher free 
market US$ rates (here and abroad), but 
when local revenue officers again suc- 
ceeded in seizing larger lots of gold 
readied for export and profit-takers ap- 
peared as sellers, prices dropped and 
only slowly recovered. Hongkong Govt. 
has since the beginning of this year 
seized more gold than in any other 
period, the value of this gold approaching 
nos the HK$8 million mark. Practically 
all seizures were effected as the result 
of inside information given to the police 
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and revenue officers, and this fact shows 
that even some of the big smuggling 
rings have been broken up. While in- 
formers etc. receive considerable re- 
wards, the public (i.e. the Govt) has 
‘earned’ a very large amount from sei- 
zures of illegally shipped bullion into 
and out of the colony. 

Imports into Macao continue with re- 
gularity. Several arrivals were reported. 
POAS flying boats carrying bullion from 
Bangkok and MATCO Catalina flying 
boats from Saigon, the precious cargo 
being unloaded in Macao for reexport to 
Hongkong. One load usually weighs one 
ton or approx. 30,000 ozs troy fine. Im- 
port licences are freely obtainable, 
against payment of the usual ‘squeeze’ 
which goes to the well-entrenched com- 
bine controlling both the issue of licences 
and the distribution of them to individual 
importers. In most cases the importers 
upon arrival of the bullion in Macao sell 
it to the same group of people who either 
again offer it in the local or Hongkong 
market or dispose of it by shipping it, 
through an intermediary, to Hongkong 
from where it goes either into the hoards 
of local investors, socalled marginal 
hoarders and speculators, or to the gold- 
smiths or: to the exporters for shipment 
to India and other East Asian countries, 
Last week’s new contracts comprised 
24,000 ozs at prices of US$44.55 to 44.80 
cif Macao. 

Change-over interest per .945 fine tael 
for 7 trading days was 36 cts. or about 
a 54% p.a. yield. Tradings totaled 186,- 
000 taels, or a daily average of 31,000. 
Transactions have recently been declin- 
ing as small speculators were absent from 
the market. Cash sales: 47,540 taels of 
which 19,540 officially listed, and 28,000 
arranged privately. Of the total quantity, 
exporters acquired 14,800 taels, gold- 
smiths 1540, interest hedgers 31,200. Ex- 
porters consigned the 14,800 taels to 
Bangkok (8000 taels) and to Singapore 
(6800), but of these two lots local revenue 
officers, upon tip-offs, seized about 50% 
which eventually landed in the local 
treasury (minus rewards). Premiums 
paid for .99 and .97 fine export gold, on 
top of-the price for the .945 fine bars, 
ranged resp. from $15.50—16 and $8.40 
—8.50. 

Importers received over 13,500 taels 
from Macao and suffered only small 
losses due to seizures here. In view of 
the many seizures of gold to be shipped 
to Bangkok bullion traders were review- 
ing the position: on the face of it it 
appears fantastic that gold imported, in 
transit, into Bangkok then flown by a 
Siamese govt owned flying boat into 
Macao, then smuggled into Hongkong, 
then smuggled ‘out of Hongkong and 
aboard a freighter into Bangkok for 
eventual sale to the Chinese and Siam- 
ese public in Thailand, should not be 
permitted by the Siamese govt to be 
officially imported. There is genuine de- 
mand for gold in Siam; all the many 
jewellers show gold ornaments in their 
often very extensive premises, and the 
common people wear crudely made gold 
ornaments (men and women). But the 
Siamese authorities do not allow gold 
imports fully reaising that the gold dis- 
played by shops and the people has been 
brought into the country by smugglers, 
If the Siamese Govt acted more reason- 
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ably the price of gold in Bangkok would 
be considerably lower than in Macao or 
in Hongkong, as the various fees in 
Macao and the smuggling charges plus 
commissions and profits left & right 
would be saved. Unfortunately for the 
buyer in Bangkok, the price is usually 
15% higher than in Hongkong, and about 
25% higher than in free gold markets 
in Europe and America. 

SILVER:—Prices follow London and 
New York rates. Business remains small 
and the market uninteresting. Sales 
totaled 48,000 taels of .99 fineness. Bar 
silver quoted $6.07—6.08, dollar coin 3.91 
—3.92, small coins 3.01. 

US$:—Highest & lowest rates for US 
notes $616—608, DD 6173—6093, TT 621— 
613, corresponding to crosses of US$2.576 


—2.61. Daily rates for TT: 620—6143; 
622—619; 621—618; 618—6133; 6153—613; 
617—6133. 


Sales: US$980,000 in TT sector, USS 
720,000 in DD and notes. 

Gold markets determine the TT New 
York. Speculative dealings are out, mer- 
chant demand to a growing extent is 
making itself felt. 

BANK NOTES:—Rates per one cur- 
rency unit, in HK$:—London 15.65— 
15.70, Australia 12.86—12.90, Canada 5.72 
—5.75, Malaya 1.803—1.81, India 1 163—- 
1.173, Burma .88—.99, Ceylon .97, Manilz 
1.55—1 64, Macao 1.05—1.07. Per 100 
units: Indochina spot 13.80—14.10, for- 
ward 14, Siam 28.20—28.40, Indonesia 27, 
Japan, per 10,000, $145—154. China, per 
one million, 218—2254 (=PB yuan 4434— 
lee per HK$ 1). Taiwan per one NTY, 

.30. 

CHINESE EXCHANGE MARKETS:— 
Shanghai black markets operate but very 
cautiously. Business in US notes, che- 
ques, in gold and in some other curren- 
cies mainly HK$ is being done, prices are 
being quoted and communications are 
being maintained with Hongkong. Penal- 
ties imposed by the authorities are 
severe and there is no way to bribe the 
communist officials. Still, business is 
being carried on, only with very much 
greater secrecy than at any time before— 
excepting the infamous terror period 
under Chiang Ching-kuo, the Generalis- 
simo’s irrepressible son. 

Last prices in Shanghai in People’s 
Bank yuan: per US note 25,000, US draft 
or account in New York 26,000, per HK 
note or funds in Hongkong 4400 (giving a 
cross of HK$5.70 per US$ which corres- 
ponds to the official London/New York 
crossrates), per oz of .99 fine gold 1.2 to 
1.3 million (a cross of US$48 to 52 per 
oz .99 fine). In these days of stringent 
controls in communist China it is very 
important for business men to have con- 
nections with the black currency market, 
and therefore brokers with the right 
connections in Shanghai are earning con- 
siderable amounts for their services. 

Official rates in Peking remained un- 
changed. Local rates for PB yuan mil- 
lion $218—2253, for DD Canton 218$—225, 
DD Amoy 224—226 (sales in DD and 
notes approx. PBY 2000 million) HK$ 
exchange with Canton quoted 963—98 
(sales HK$75,000). Gold and US$ ex- 
change with Shanghai at rates 100 and 
89—903 respectively (sales small). Gold 
and US$ exchange with Taiwan quoted 
99—100, and 964397 resp. per 100 in Tai- 
wan. Business was more brisk. 
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BULLION BUSINESS IN INDIA 


Bullion prices in India in 1950 con- 
tinued to remain isolated. Speculative 
activity showed tapering off, especially 
in the second half of the year. Official 
prices of gold in New York and London 
were kept unchanged. Prices of silver 
in New York recorded a sharp spurt in 
the last quarter of the year. The gold 
mining activity in Hyderabad State was 
intensified. Price of gold until June was 
steady to firm, but thereafter drifted 
downwards due to apathetic spot 
demand. Silver was relatively steadier. 


In the international markets, business 
in gold and silver remained restricted. 
In the U.S.A., the official price of gold 
was pegged at $35 per ounce. In the 
U.K, ithe rate stood at £12-8-0 per 
ounce. Unofficially, in New York gold 
~ was being quoted around $38 to $39 per 
ounce for many months. In silver, how- 
ever, prices recorded some variations in 
the New York market with their reac- 
tion elsewhere. At the beginning of 1950, 
prices in New York and London stood 
at 73% cent. and 64d. per ounce, re- 
spectively. Prices remained with little 
change until March. In April, they 
dropped in New York to 7134 cents, the 
rate in London then being 63d. Dunng 
May, they rose fractionally to 7234 
cents in New York and 634d. in Lon- 
don at which levels, they were stagnant 
until the third week of October. Before 
the end of October, the,market price of 
silver in New York improved to the 
high level of 80 cents. The official rate 
in London had also to be revised to 
10d.—the highest since devaluation. The 
upward trend in New York was due to 
a change of policy by sellers of Cuban 
and Mexican silver. It may be mention- 
ed that during this year, these countries 
had been selling silver in New York on 
a fainly large scale, particularly Cuba. 
For instance, even in July, the Cuban 
Government intimated that they intend- 
ed to liquidate several million pesos 
worth of silver which had been held as 
backing for the silver certificates. The 
pressure of these sales were well absorb- 
ed in New York in view of the expand- 
-ing industrial demand for the metal. In 
the last week of October, the Cuban Gov- 
ermment were reported to have restricted 
their offers, resulting in increased rates. 
Towards the year end, prices ruled 
unchanged. : 

An important landmark in the pro- 
duction of gold in India in 1950 was the 
flotation, in the last quarter, of a public 
company for mining gold and precious 
stones in the Hyderabad State. At pre- 
sent the mining operations are being 
conducted at Hutti, Raichur District, 
Hyderabad State. The issued capital of 
the Company is Rs. 8 million. The an- 
nouncement regarding the flotation of 
the company states thus: “The geolo- 
gical prospects are favourable and with 
the substantial tonnage of ore already 
available, the directors have confidence 
that there is every prospect of a fair 
return on the capital outlay with a very 
good possibility of expanding the rate 


of production in the near future.” ‘Lhe 
principal gold producing area in India 
is situated in Mysore State where the 
annual output of gold ranges around 
180,000 ounces. In 1949, production in 
the. State aggregated 160,902 ounces 
while in the preceding year, it stood at 
179,984 ounces. 


The Bombay Bullion Market continued 
to remain isolated ft'rrom the world mar- 
kets. The ban on the import of gold was 
maintained and in consequence, prices 
in India were ruling appreciably above 
the world parity. Fluctuations were, 
however, somewhat limited due to the 
abatement of large scale speculative 
activity. During the first half of the 
year, ‘business on the Bombay Bullion 
Exchange was relatively better. Early 
in January, spot and forward gold were 
quoting around Rs. 113-4, improving to 
Rs. 114-10 towards the month-end in 
sympathy with the firmness of silver. 
During February prices were erratic at 
higher levels. Strong spot - demand, 
higher advices from upcountry, reduced 
arrivals and the tight supply position 
gradually took up the rates of spot and 
forward gold to Rs. 117-5 and Rs. 117-8, 
respectively, at one time. At the high 
levels, there was profit-taking, resulting 
in prices dropping to Rs. 114 tempora- 
rily, From this level, the rates recovered 
to Rs. 116-9 towards the end of Febru- 
ary. During March, the trend was gen- 
erally firm, but prices moved within 
limits. The upward trend was maintain- 
ed during the next two months. The 
highest level for the year was reached 
in May when spot and forward gold 
crossed the high level of Rs. 119-0 on 
account of the firmness of silver. Bull 
operators were able to take advantage 
of the limited floating stocks of the 
metal in the market and the strong 
technical position. 

From the second week of June, prices 
began to decline gradually and at times 
heavily. A few leading operators began 
to liquidate their holdings due to some 
defection among themselves. At first, 
liquidation was confined to silver, but it 
spread rapidly to gold also. Spot gold 
receded to Rs. 112-4 at one time, but 
made a feeble recovery after the 
Korean war to wind up the month at Rs. 
114-5. Although speculators attempted 
to push up prices taking advantage of 
the inflationary psychology in the world, 
they were not successful in their efforts, 
spot gold dropping further to Rs. 113-12 
in July. Conditions in gold remained 
apathetic during August and Septem- 
ber. Spot demand for the yellow metal 
became negligible and in view of the 
increased arrivals, prices began to drift 
downwards. The pre-Diwali demand for 
gold did not bestir the market and by 
the end of October prices declined to 
Rs. 107-5. For the major portion of 
November, there was no change in the 
market sentiment. However, from the 
last week of that month, the market 
showed signs of feeble recovery follow- 
ing the uncertain international situa- 
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tion. In the third week of December, 
spot and forward gold were dealt in at 
Rs. 110-4 and Rs. 110-2, which compare 
with Rs. 114-2 and Rs. 118-8, respec- 
tively, for the same positions in the 
previous year. 

The silver section on the Bombay 
Bullion Exchange was more active than 
gold, as was the case in 1949. Specula- 
tors evinced great interest in this sec- 
tion and in consequence, price move- 
ments were relatively larger than in the 
yellow metal. In the absence. of sales 
from any official sources as im 1949, 
operators could not depress prices to any 
undue extent. Eanly in January, spot and 
fonward silver were dealt in at Rs. 172.8 
and Rs. 171-14, but they were gradually 
taken up by bull operators who began 
to exercise control over the floating 
stocks of the metal. Nervous  short- 
covering and higher upcountry advices 
imparted further firmness. With a view 
to preventing excessive speculation, the 
Board of Directors of the Bullion 
Exchange decided to impose a margin 
system. By the end of January, spot 
and forward silver improved to Rs, 184-6 
and Rs. 184-4, respectively. The upward 
trend continued in early February also, 
spot and forward rates further moving 
up to Rs. 188-1 and Rs. 188-5. In the 
third week of February, prices received 
a slight setback, spot section dropping 
to Rs. 180 due to the liquidation by 
operators, the technical weakness of the 
market and expectations of increased 
arrivals from upcountry. During the next 
three months and more, prices were gen- 
erally well maintained at high levels 
for one reason or another. Generally 
speaking, bull operators were successful 
in their endeavours on account of the 
limited floating stocks in the market. 
For a while in April prices reacted 
unfavourably to the decision of the 
Bullion Exchange to introduce the 
margin system. This decision of the 
Exchange was, however, challenged by 
an operator in court which decided 
that the Board’s resolution demanding 
a Margin against outstanding purchases 
was not warranted by the powers vested 
in the Association. By April, spot silver 
recovered to Rs. 188 as against Rs. 182 
early in the month. The undertone of 
the market became exceptionally firm in 
May when spot silver fetched around 
Rs. 190 for most days in the month. 
Towards the close of May, spot and 
forward silver were dealt in at the peak 
level of Rs. 190-14 and Rs. 190-7 res- 
pectively. 

From the second week of June, prices 
began to drift downwards, declining to 
Rs. 174-2 at one time in the third week, 
following defection in the bull syndicate. 
A noteable development towards the 
month-end was the supersession by the 
Bombay Government of the elected body 
of the Bombay Bullion Exchange by a 
new set of members chosen by that 
State Government. This action of the 
Government was due to the reported 
heavy speculation, resulting in wide 
price fluctuations. The Korean war in 
the third week of June lifted the prices 
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HONGKONG STOCK & SHARE MARKET 


Only a moderate amount of business 
was transacted last week with a slight 
recession in prices during the first half, 
However, buyers showed more interest 
during the last two days and the marke 
closed steady. ‘ 

The Peak Tram Co. announced a divi- 
dend of $3.00 for “Old” and $1.50 -for 
“New” shares, both free of tax, for year 
ended 31.3.51. 

Business reported during the week, 
$1,636,215. Business reported for March, 
1950, $3,849,052. Business reported (17th 
week) 1950, $480,789. 

Last week’s closing quotations:— 


HK. GOVT. LOANS 8 
Boggs ORNS siernise oebadia. Meme 98 
34% 4 (1934 & 1940) .... 95 
Shon; (CI98S) tc cesseearecnaets 94 

BANKS 
15 0 | eat TRE 2 FT 6 eee ene 1585 

re (Lon. Reg.) ...... £824 
Chartered, Bank’ Wyse hioneesicse £10 5/8 
Mercantile Bk. A. & B. .... (208) 
Bank of East Asia ............ . 102 

INSURANCES 
Canton Ins’... Bx. Div. “a.2%.-): 245 
Unionsnitisy 37.,.30. co. cuseeone « 740 
China Underwriters.......... 3} 
PiK Sebire+Insin)cacars seats 135 
SHIPPING- 
SIO SEAS O Ge iS. s:2,20 <0 aoe nde wine os . 150 
H.K. & M. Steamboats ...... 15 
Indo, Chinas) (Pref) is..c0- «<2 12 
a Dela ee 60 
Shells (Bearer)... cc scien oie 94/44 
Uh, WiAterDOatS. coiciclosinesc- V7, 
ASIA NAVE Ss tiun eect cua 90 


DOCKS, WHARVES, GODOWNS, ETC. 
FURK eee Kee “Wharves’ «sea. 74 


North Point Wharves ........ 5.10 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves ...... 4 
PIR DOCKS sarin neers Rea Nels 123 
China Providents ...........: 10 
Shas Dockyards: wise). css 2.90 
WHeeloeks chs facet cists caegict: 224 
MINING 

Maub Mines es. e.ccceusiineoew ce 4.70 
ERT NOR? Borer. b fectarcvesn sar 6 .003 
LAND, HOTELS & BLDGS. 

EINK mbands poteis dele deb rsceree Sas 39 
SiNaWMANdSD oo (5.5 a5. eaves 1.05 
Humphrey siisecrs wre eeioe owes 7k 
HinkeeRealtiess © «jai acaseiecs 1,90 
Chinese Estates .............. 109 


slightly, spot silver finishing at Rs. 
178-7. During July and the subsequent 
two months price movements, were nar- 
row and restricted, but the undertone 
was steady. The volume of business 
declined to a marked extent. Generally, 
price moved between Rs. 178 and Rs. 
182 during this period. From the second 
half of November, activity recorded 
some improvement in sympathy with 
the firmness of the New York market. 
In the third week of December spot and 
forward silver were taken up at Rs. 
185-4 and Rs. 185-9 as against Rs. 170- 
18 and Rs. 170-11 for the corresponding 
positions in 1949. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


H.K... 'Tramwaysos -. 056 es 
Peak ‘Trams: (Qld) seeavesiin2: 

» GN Ww) aie tin. cere 
Star: Ferries... 2255. 22 Use: 


China Lights (Fully Pd.) 
(Partly Pd.) 
(Bonus Sh.) 


» 


Bi; K. Blectries. auc... ee. eee 
Macao) Hlectrics . ie esce 
CNew)”  eiaict ess 


” 


(Bonus Sh.) 


” 
Sandaken Lights ....0....-.. 
Telephones (Old) ........... 
s CGNGW)? “ede aioe 
ShanghaiiGas! sues. s-eoeeee 


INDUSTRIALS 


Cald. ‘Macgs (Ord. 5..tgies 
Cements or iseig oii ca Se 


Sinceres: G2.csdecwinhewthc nen 
Sunii@o.., Ltd wis anste oe: asi was 
China Emporium ............ 
Kwong Sang Hong .......... 
Wing On (ho) ai ana aerate 
Wirt) Powell) Ltd go. oe 73. - 


MISCELLANEOUS 


China Entertainments ........ 
International Films .......... 


H.K. Constructions (O) 
(N) 


Vibro Pilings 7 cere palsies osiee 
Marsman, Investments ....... 
Marsmians (CHOKS) lero cis 
S hal? Goatees eee wns vacies oe 
S'Bal Explor’. 2%:..: cise ees 
"Yangiszesw weenie see iss 


RUBBER COMPANIES 
Alma’ Estates: <3 2 .catseseweees 
Anglo-Dutebi 5") fase: Soe: 
AnglO:Javagin pocvrpine eliotn os 
Batu Anams)t 5. ccc/caren.« sawnine « 
Bute Plantations oo ctcus,.ositus 
Chemor United! otc. ae. 
Cheng Rubbers>. cease .ene 
Consolidated Rubbers ........ 
Dominion Rubbers ........... 
Java-Consolidateds .......... 


Rota sanroe! en cease raison 
Kroewoek Javas ............. 
Langkats ..... Maes ae he eck 


Padang Rubbers ............. 
Repah Rubbers .............. 
Rubber Trusts. ce cannes ee 
Samagaga Rubbers ........... 
Semambu Rubbers .......... 
Shanghai Kedahs ............ 
Shanghai Kelantans .......... 
Shanghai-Malays  ............ 
Shanghai Pahang ............ 
Shanghai Sumatras .......... 
Sua Manggise 3.2. seas « Jae 
MUNGA Saat scr assis ee 


Tebong Rubbers .............. 
Ziangbe Rubbers ............ 
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SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


The Singapore Share Market opened 
the third April week quietly and with 
little business passing, prices were gen- 
erally easier. Although there was no 
great weight of selling, rubber shares 
declined in sympathy with the commod- 
ity price and closed barely steady. Tins 
improved on Thursday and Friday but 
with four or five notable exceptions 
transactions in Industrials were at prices 
below the previous week’s best. 

Destinational control of rubber was 
recently ordered apparently without re- 
ference to the Federal Council and cus- 
toms & excise duties on liquors increased 
without, as far as is known, reference to 
the Taxation Advisory: Committee, which 
it was agreed would be set up at the time 
of the storm over the new rubber export 
duty. It is also remembered that when 
Government imposed income tax it was 
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said that indirect taxation would not be 
increased but would possibly be reduced. 
When dealing at high levels, it is always 
necessary to remember that though a 
promise is a promise circumstances elter 
cases, However, no doubt in respect of the 
liquor duty the law of diminishing returns 
will eventually take effect and we shall all 
repeat the dictum of the Governor of 
North Carolina. 

Amongst Industrial shares Gammon 
rose to $3.25 c.b.i. Steamships to $19.75 
ce d., Wearne Bros. to $21.85, Runnymede 
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Hotel $2.70 x.d. c.b.i. and Malayan 
Collieries to $1.80 although other coun- 
ters were easier. Straits Steamship Co., 
Ltd., propose an increased dividend of 
$1.50 for the year ended 31.12.50, against 
$1 the previous year. Gammon (Malaya) 
Ltd., are to hold an extraordinary gen- 
eral meeting to issue a capital bonus of 
one free share for every two shares held, 
the new shares to rank for the dividend 
to be proposed in respect of the Accounts 
to 31.1 51. It was announced at the An- 
nual meeting of Runnymede Hotel Utd., 
who are issuing one free share for every 
two held on 14th April, 1951, that an offer 
of $1,400,000 had been received to buy 
both the Runnymede and E. & O. Hotels 
subject to a reply on April 11th, but the 
Board were unable to reach a unanimous 
decision. 

Keener interest was shown over the 
last two or three days by London in Ster- 
ling Tins, and there were bids for 
Pahangs at 18/- x.d., Southern Kinta at 
15/-, Kamunting at 13/103, Bangrin at 
36/6, Kent at 5/- and Gopeng at 15/13. 

In Dollar tins, Jelebu remained steady 
at $1.22}, Rantau at $2 65, and Batu 
Selangor at 90 cents, but Kuchai eased 
to $2.35. Information was received from 
London by cable on Thursday morning 
that Petaling was cum interim. dividend of 
30% but as there was no notification of 
this in Malaya, the company’s domicile, 
the news was thought to be a mistake at 
that time. 

The Australian Tin section was fairly 
steady over the week and closed firmer. 
Tongkah Harbour were wanted at 15/3, 
Kuala Kampar at 39/3, Larut at 14/13 
and Pungah at 22/6. 

Of overseas investments, there were 
buyers of British Borneo Petroleum at 
17/-, possibly following the disturbances 
at oilfields in the Middle East. 

In the local market, the demand for 
the War Loans continued unabated and 
buyers of the taxable issue were also 
more in evidence. 

Business Done 

Industrials. Fraser & Neave Ltd. Ords 
$3.55 to $3.473, Gammon $3.10 to $3.25, 
Hongkong Bank (Col.) $740 and $738, 
Malayan Breweries $5.70 and $5.75, Mal- 
ayan Collieries $1.774 to $1 80, Malayan 
Cement 2 cents and 24 cents premium, 
McAlister $323, Overseas Chinese Bank- 
ing Corpn., $96.50 and $96.00, Perak 
Hydro Ords 11/103, Robinson Ords $3.00, 
Raffles Hotel $2.70, Runnymede Hotel 
$2.50 to $2.70 x.d. c.b.i., Straits Steam- 
ship $19.35 to $19.75 c.d., Singapore Cold 
Storage $4.35, Singapore Traction Prefs 
21/6, Straits Traders $19.75 and $19.90, 
Uniteer Ords. $10.40 and $10.50, Wearnes 
$2.824, Wm. Jacks $2.80. 

Dollar Tins. Hong Fatt 90 cents and 91 
cents, Jelebs $1.22, Johan 90 cents to 92 
cents, Kesang 92} cents cd., Klang 
River $1.65, Kuchai $2.40, Petaling $5.70 
to $5.80, Rantau $2.674 and $2.65, Sungei 
Way $3.57 to $3.70, Taiping Consoli- 
dated $2.55 c.d. 

Australian Tins. Berjuntai 18/9, Kam- 
pong Kamunting 27/3 to 27/6, Kampong 
Lanjut 34/9, Katu 26/9, Kuala Kampar 
38/9, Kundang 11/9, Larut 14/13 to 14/6, 
Rawang Concession 33/6 to 33/-, Tongkah 
Harbour 15/44 to 15/14, Pungah 28/43 to 
22/- to 22/3. 
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Sterling Tins Ampat 6/3, Ayer Hitam 
28/6, Bangrin 34/6 to 36/6, Hongkong 
14/14, Kamra 2/-, Kamunting 12/103 to 
13/103, Kent 5/-, Sione 5/9, South Kinta 
violence prevailing in the vincity of the 
14/9. 

Rubbers Allenby 85 cents, Amal- 
gamated Malay 974 cents, Ayer Panas 
$1.45 to $1.423 to $1.423, Alor Gajah 72 
cents, Bassett 55 cents, Batu Lintang 
$1.70, Benta $1 224, Broga 60 cents to 63 
cents, Brunei United 96 cents, Changkat 
Serdang $1.45, Connemara $1.05, Glenea- 
ly $1.45 and $1.423, Indragiri 17 cents to 


50 cents, Kempas $2.65 to $2.70, 
Kluang Ords. $1.10, Lunas $2.574 
and $2.60, Mandai Tekong 30 cents, 


Pajam $1.55 to $1.52}, Perak River 
Valley $1.20 to $1.25 c.d. Rubber Estates 
of Malaya 14/3, Sungei Bagan $2.074 to 
$2.05, Tambalak $1.073, Teluk .Anson 
$1.50, Temerloh 60 cents, United Malacca 
$1 60 to $1.65. 

Gold Raub $2 174. 

Qverseas Investments Australian: 
Blair Atholl A.17/-, Electricity Meter 
Ords A.57/-, Mt. Lyell A.25/44, Winns 
A.11/44. 

British: British Borneo Petroleum 44/6 
and 44/9. 

South African: Daggafontein SA 73/6. 

Companies:— : 

Bukit Kepong Rubber Estates Ltd., 
whose Bukit Kepong division was sold 
for $180,000 as at 1/9/50, shows a profit 
of $48,780 (17.4%) for the eight months 
tapping. Net liquid assets in balance 
sheet at 31.12.50, $181,038, are equivalent 
to 64.7 cents per share. The Company’s 
remaining property is Bolton Estate, 
consisting of 282 acres replanted with 
modern material in 1947 and 1948. A final 
dividend of 30% is recommended which 
together with interim dividend makes a 
oe of 40% for the year against nil for 

Connemara Ltd., earned a_ profit of 
$164,922 (33%) for the year 1950, and a 
final dividend of 10% is recommended, 
making 20% for the year against nil for 
1949. Net liquid assets in balance sheet 
at 31.12 50, $85,669 equal 17.1 cents per 
share. All in cost of production was 36.7 
cents per lb on a crop averaging 511 Ibs 
per acre. The Company owns 870 acres 
of old rubber, and 556 acres planted with 
modern material of which 328 acres are 
immature. Five tons per month January/ 
June 1951 have been sold forward at $1 70 
per lb. 

The Hamilton (F:M.S.) Rubber Co., 
Ltd,, made a profit of $56,653 (18.9%) 
for the year ended 31.12.50, and a final 
dividend of 10% is also declared on ac- 
count of 1951. Net liquid assets in Bal- 
ance Sheet were $104,432 or 34.8 cents 
per share. All in cost was 36.1 cents on 
a crop averaging 610 lbs per acre The 
Company owns 141 acres of old rubber 
and 404 acres planted with modern mate- 
rial of which 200 acres are immature. 
Forward sales for 1951 are 15 tons total 
delivery January/April at $1.08 per lb., 
and 5 tons monthly January/March at 
$1.093 per lb. 

Suloh Rubber Estates Ltd, made $113,- 
719 (41.4%) in 1950, and a final dividend 
of 10% proposed, making a total of 274% 
for the year, against 5% for 1949. Net 
liquid assets at $135,489 work out at 24.7 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


The same story has to be continued 
this week as previously of an inactive 
local commodity market, with prices as 
a whole showing a falling tendency. An 
exception was provided by industrial 
chemicals, which for a time were in- 
spired by heavy purchases by North 
China dealers, but no real improvement 
can take place in this market until 
South and Central China purchasers 
again show an interest. 

Decreasing hopes that metals in any 
quantity would arrive from Europe, due 
to defence plans and the pooling of steel 
resources. under the Schumann __ plan, 
caused the metal market to be lethargic, 
except for steel wire ropes which were 
in demand by North China dealers. To 
add to their difficulties local importers 
are obliged to obtain US currency to 
meet the demand by Europe exporters, 


cents per share. All in cost was 42 
cents per lb. As a result of the increasing 
violence prevailing in the vicinity of the 
Company’s Estates, considerable difficulty 
is experienced in retaining an ade- 
quate labour force. The usual acreage 
statement is not presented by this Com- 
pany, nor is there mention of any for- 
ward sales. 

Jelepang Tin Dredging Ltd , worked 
22.97 acres and made £59,341 (49.5%) in 
1950, which should leave approximately 
17 acres remaining to be dredged. Net 
liquid assets in Balance Sheet totalled 
£196,686, excluding provision for repay- 
ment, after receipt of 60% of award, of 
balance of Rehabilitation Loan £7,697, 
equivalent to £1-12-9} per share. A 
dividend of 8/- less tax has since been 
paid. 

Kundang Tin Ltd., property continues 
on a care and maintenance basis and 
negotiations are still proceeding for the 
dredge of an associated company to 
work the area. A net loss of £659 was 
suffered for the year to 31.12.50. Net 
liquid assets in Balance sheet totalled 
£46,852 or 7/6 per share. 

Larut Tin Fields Ltd Operated two 
dredges for the year ended 31.12.50, 
and earned £183,953 (61.3%) from 
which dividends amounting to 2/-less 
tax (40%) per share were paid. New 
liquid assets in Balance Sheet work out 
at £378,095 or 6/34 per share before 


allowing for Rehabilitation Loan 
£113,863 

Taiping Consolidated Ftd, dredging 
its Kundang section made a net profit 


of $765,052 (74.5%) in 1950, and a final 
dividend of 25%‘ is recommended, mak- 
ing a total of 45% for the year against 
30% for 1949. Net liquid assets in 
Balance Sheet at 31.12.50 equal $1,538, - 
210 or $1.50 per share excluding Rehabi- 
litation Loan of $468,466. 49.55 acres 
were worked during the year which 
should leave approximately 110 acres 
remaining to the worked at 1 1.51 or two 
years life at the 1950 rate of exhaustion. 
An agreement is being at present 
negotiated towards working on a vrofit 
sharing basis the nearby leases cs an- 


other Company. The Taiping Sec.ion 
remains on a care and maintenance 
basis. 


and American banks are carefully 
scrutinising all credit transfers required 
for indented orders. The difficulties 
thus encountered in addition to the re- 
strictions imposed by the Hongkong au- 
thorities have caused prices to drop. 
This decrease was further augmented 
by lack of interest shown by main- 
land dealers. A certain number 
of supplies find their way into Hongkong 
by various routes in spite of the em- 
bargo, but these are not in sufficient 
quantity to meet requirements nor even 
to create much interest. 

China produce showed few itrans- 
actions in vegetable oils; a few buying 
offers for tung oil (woodoil) were made 
by European buyers, but as their prices 
were considered lower than the local 
quotations no sales took place. A tem- 
porary suspension of exports from 
South China made local exporters re- 
luctant to dispose of their holdings. 

Of interest to manufacturers, though 
meeting with a doubtful reception in 
certain quarters, was the enforcement 
by the Hongkong ‘Government of an 
important regulation under which any 
transport may be detained under suspi- 
cion of smuggling. The penalties also 
are increased against persons attempt- 
ing to export prohibited goods without 
licences. 

Cotton Yarn 

Lack of interest on the part of ex- 
porters and a cessation of purchasing by 
speculative elements, caused the price 
of cotton yarns to drop further in the 
earlier part of the week, but an increase 
in the price of Pakistan raw cotton 
caused a slight recovery towards the 
close. Prices at the end of the week 
were: Indian 20’s, Loyal Textile Mills 
$2150 per bale, Sree Meenakshi Mills 
$2170, New City of Bombay $2175 per 
bale; 32’s, Sree Meenakshi Mills $2415 
per bale, Model Mill, Nagpur, $2420, 
New City of Bombay Mfg. Co. $2460. 
per bale. Hongkong 20’s, Golden Peak 
sold at $2220, Bat & Urn sold at $2180 
Lacs bale; 82’s were quoted at $2850 per 

ale. 


Cotton Piece Goods 

As a result of the cool wet weather 
the cotton piece goods market lacked 
activity. With little demand from 
China, prices moved downward. Indian 
No. 2293 grey sheeting 36” 40 yds. fell 
to $63 per bolt and the Japanese make 
was offered at $78 per bolt; Hongkong- 
made Lucky Star drill was quoted at 
$72 per bolt, Indian Vijayalakshmi Mills 
drill was offered at $74 per bolt. 


Industrial Chemicals 

With North China merchants making 
heavy purchases, the industrial chemi- 
cals market showed a revival of activity 
and prices rose accordingly. South and 
Central China dealers, however, are still 
out of the market. Japanese dealers 
were active with samples of carbon 
black, in the hope of entering the market 
now that exporters from the U.S.A. and 
West Germany are controlled. Increases 
in the prices of I-C.I. products due to a 
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shortage of raw materials, affected the 
market. Towards the close, dealings 
quietened down. Chilean natural sodium 
nitrate had good sales at $45 per picul 
(183.3 lbs.), German carbon black in 
145% lb. packing sold at $1880 per case, 
a slight decrease; Dutch acid acetic 
glacial in 25-kilo. carboy had sales at 
$1.63 per Ib.; British sodium hydrosul- 
phide was transacted at the higher price 
of $1225 per ton; ICI caustic soda in 
300-kilo drums was transacted at $450 
per drum for small lots and $470 for 
lange quantities; Belgian zinc chloride 
sold at $3150-$3110 per ton; Crown 
brand quebracho extract, with lessened 
buying interest. showed sellers holding 
to $1.68 per lb. while buyers counter- 
offered $1.65. 
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Metals 

Prices of Galyanised Iron Sheet 
dropped with few mainland buyers hold- 
ing import permits in the market. In- 
dent prices for this commodity, especially 
in the heavier brackets, increased, the 
latest quotations on the market being 
3’? x 7 G24 $1.50 per Ib., G25 $1.60 and 


G28 $1.70 per lb.; supplies were short. 
Mild Steel Plates were dull with few de- 
mands and small supplies: 4’ x 8’ 1/32” 
remained at $210 per picul, 1/16” was 
offered at $205 and 1/8” remained firm 
at $135 pr picul. Demand from local 
shipyards improved the price of Gal- 
vanised Mild Steel Plates, but supplies 
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were short and no large transactions 
were completed: 4’ x 8’ 1/16” to 
1/8” went for $1.15 per lb. Mild Steel 
Round Bars were extremely quiet with 
prices falling to $64 per picul for 20’ 
5/8” to 1”. The 40’ varieties also de- 
clined to $66 per picul but with no large 
transactions recorded. Square, Fiat 
and Angle Bars succeeded in remaining 
firm though with small transactions. 


Square bars 207 40) p22?) 3” to 
7/8 stood) at »-$87%. per .2spieul 
but 1” to 1%” ~ deteriorated to 
$84 per picul. Plat bars %”, 1”, 2” 
and 8/8 rose to $96 per picul. There 
was some demand for angle bars by 


traders from the mainand, but supplies 
were short. In this commodity 1/8” to 
1%” rose to $110 per picul; %4” thick, 
2” and 3%” were transacted at an aver- 
age price of $89 ver picul. 

A good demand existed for all speci- 
fication of Steel Wire Rope especially 
on the part of North China dealers, In 
the 24-ply category 1” went up to $2.70 
per lb.; 1%” advanced to $2.60 per Ib.; 
1%” stiffened to $2.40 per ib.; 134” stood 
at $2.80 per lb.; 2” edged up to $2.10 per 
lb.; 2%” and 2%” commanded the same 
price of $1.95 per b.; and 3” rose to 
$1.80 per lb. 

Due to difficulty in obtaining supplies 
Tinplate prices improved, but local deal- 
ers: were not anxious to trade in anti- 
cipation of further increases. While 
prices generally advanced some decreases 
were seen. British tinvlate 20” x 28’. 
200 lb. case rose. to $350 per case, but 
British tin tapper G42, 175-sheet case 
fell from $375 to $355. Selling offers 
for US Tinplate waste, waste 18” x 24” 
electrolytic, Bat brand 200-lb. case, rose 
to $335. Qn the other hand Misprint 
waste, waste fell to $180 per picul. On 
the whole, however, the market re- 
mained firm. 


China Produce 

The market in tung oil (woodoil) was 
inactive, and local prices remained un- 
changed at $245 per picul for unpro- 
cessed goods in bulk and $258 per picul 
for tung oil in drums. Lack of interest 
in teaseed oil was conspicuous; sellers 
quoted $275 per picul, but exporters 
countered with $255, and no large trans- 
actions were effected. On account of the 
price ceiling fixed by the South China 
authorities, stock holders endeavoured to 
keep up the price of cassia oil at $2600 
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per picul, and raised it to $2700 with 
French and U.S. dealers showing in- 
terest; no transactions having taken 
place, the price closed at $2600 with 
selling offers also being made at the 
lower price of $2300 per picul. Aniseed 
oil 15 deg., with plentiful supplies and 
little export interest, declined to $930 
per picul on transactions early in the 
week, but sellers later increased their 
quotations to $980 and with buying offers 
from Europe selling quotations stiffened 
to $1100 per picul. 

Indian dealers were in the market for 
cassia lignea in loose packing (old crop) 
which changed hands at $101 per picul, 
while new crop sold at $88 per picul and 
80-lb. bales were transacted at $106 per 
picul (old crop). Cassia scraped 
(Honan) was quoted at $115 per picul. 

Intensive buying by Japanese export- 
ers, attracted by the low prices ruling, 
caused the ramie fibre market to re- 
cover: Szechuan 1st quality changed 
hands at $270 per picul and West River 
ramie fibres sold at $272 per picul; 
Hunan ramie, white, stood at $275 per 
picul. Gallnuts were weak, Hankow 2nd 
qual. selling at $146 per picul. 


HONGKONG EMERGENCY 
(EXPORTATION ) 
REGULATION, 1951 


Regulations to ensure that the controis 
are not evaded which were imposed un- 
der earlier regulations upon the export 
of certain goods are contained in the 
Emergency (Exportation) (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Regulations, 1951, published 
by the Hongkong Government under 
date of April 27. Penalties are provided 
for any contravention of the regulations. 
A fine of $5,000 and imprisonment for 
two years is provided for failure to obey 
the directions of an authorised officer, 
the removal of any chattel or article 
without permission, breach of condition 
in an export licence, and for false state- 
ments in an application for an export 
licence. 

Any person convicted of any offence 
of exporting or attempting to export 
any article contrary to any enactment 
shall be liable to a fine of $100,000 and 
to imprisonment for three years 

Power to seize and forfeit means of 
conveyance is also provided. The regula- 
tions also provide that no vessel exceed- 
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ing 300 gross tons and no aircraft may 
be seized, removed and detained without 
the prior consent of the Colonial Secre- 
tary. 

An explanatory note published with 
the Regulations reads as follows: 

Restrictions upon the export of certain 
goods are contained in various orders 
made under the Importation and Expor- 
tation Ordinance, 1915, and under regula-~ 
tion 50 of the Defence Regulations, 1950, 
Those orders permit the export of such 
goods only under licence. 

Experience has shown that in the pre- 
sent situation further powers are desir- 
able to ensure that the above mentioned 
restrictions are not evaded. The above 
regulations (made under the Emergency 
Regulations Ordinance, 1922) seek to 
achieve this objective, In particular, they 
enable the Director of Commerce and 
Industry or a person authorised by him 
to direct goods to be deposited in speci- 
fied places (regulation 3) and permit the 
seizure and confiscation of the means of 
conveyance of goods in the process of 
being exported without a licence (regu- 
lation 6). A very heavy penalty (fine of 
one hundred thousand dollars and im- 
prisonment for three years) is imposed 
for the offence of exporting or attempting 
to export without a licence and the bur- 
den of proof that such offence has not 
been committed is placed upon the ac- 
cused (regulation 5). Absolute liability 
for a breach of any condition contained 
in an export licence is placed upon the 
person to whom such licence is issued 
(regulation 7) and penalties are provid- 
ed for making false statements in appli- 
cations for export licences (regulation 8). 

The regulations do not . expressly 
amend the Importation and Exportation 
Ordinance, 1915, but are generally de- 
signed to be supplemental both to that 
Ordinance and regulation 50 of the De- 
fence Regulations, 1950. The penalty . 
provided by regulation 5 (2) for attempt- 
ing to export without a licence is con- 
siderably higher than that already pro- 
vided by the Importation and Exporta- 
tion Ordinance, 1915 It has not been 
considered necessary to amend that Or- 
dinance because section 2 (4) of the 
Emergency Regulations Ordinance, 1922, 
provides that any emergency regulation 
shall have effect notwithstanding any- 
thing inconsistent therewith contained in 
any enactment and that the portion of the 
enactment affected by the inconsistency 
shall have no effect so long as the emer- 
gency legislation continues in force. 


